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I was born an only child, in Kislovodsk, a spa in the 
Caucasian Mountains frequently referred to in Russian 
literature, and renowned for its beautiful < sights. My 
ancestors were of Armenian descent. 

On my maternal side, the family originated from 
Armavir, a city in the Caucasus and later moved to Moscow 
where my mother attended school until her marriage at the 
age of eighteen. The family was in textiles representing one 
of the largest textile enterprises in pre-revolutionary Russia 
called “Tarasoff Brothers.” The family was hardworking, and . 
during this period, accumulated a vast fortune. They were 
part of a group of Moscow merchants called “kupsi” in 
Russian. 

The Tarasoff mansions still stand in Moscow. One was 
occupied before the second world war by the Yugoslav 
embassy. Their most famous house was located on 
Spiridonovka Street, it was a large mansion built in the 
florentine style and has been featured in many art books as 
one of the great houses in Moscow. It is now occupied by a 
government institution. 

My mother’s family was large. There were twelve 
children. Mother was the youngest. There were seven boys 
and five girls. Only two out of the seven boys survived: Sirop 
and Sava. The other five died at a very young age. When 
my mother was growing up, her brothers teased her, “When 
you were born, nobody paid any attention to you and your 
wet nurse soaked bread in soup to feed you.” I do not think 
it was right: but if the story is true, then my mother survived 
rather well. 

Despite being Armenian, the family was totally russified 
and attended a local Russian school. My mother and her 
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sisters did attend the Armenian Sunday Schdol but mother’s 
Armenian was still very rusty. She was a good pianist and 
planned to attend the Moscow Conservatory of Music. 

The family lived in grand style, attended by twenty-two 
servants, with each daughter having her own lady’s maid. 
Governesses were assigned to teach foreign languages, 
particularly French, German and English. An important part 
of their education involved field trips abroad with the children 
frequently travelling with their governesses. On one such trip 
to London, after visiting numerous museums, my mother and 
her sister could no longer bear it and decided to race to the 
exit. They were followed by their angry governess who 
shouted that she was going to report their misbehavior to 
their father. But even the thought of their father’s displeasure 
could not stop them. 

Summers were spent at our family residence in 
Kislovodsk where I was born. It was a large mansion that 
stood in the middle of a vast park. This mansion was 
requisitioned by the Bolshevik government. At the time of the 
Russian revolution, the family had to flee, and the house 
was taken over by Stalin for use as his personal residence. 
He eventually surrendered, the property to the communists 
and it became a rest home for government employees. 

My father’s family came from Baku, an oil city on the 
Caspian Sea. At that time Baku was the largest oil supplier 
in Europe. My father's family was also Armenian but not as 
russified as my mother’s. The family studied Russian but 
Armenian was spoken at home. My father’s name was 
Artashes in Armenian, but he was usually called Arthur by 
his western friends. The family owned substantial blocks of 
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the offshore oil fields off the coast of Baku. They were 
considered one of the richest families in the area. 

Consistent with the trend at that time, children of rich 
families were frequently sent abroad for their education. My 
grandmother, Anna Avakoff, who was considered a very 
liberal-minded person for her time, decided to send her son 
to school in Switzerland. So, at the age of eleven, my father 
was sent to Geneva to a private boys’ boarding school. One 
of the stories he told me was that, when he arrived and met 
the principal of the school, he was asked what church he 
would like to attend on Sundays. Father replied, “Protestant.’’ 
The principal was surprised; he had expected father to 
attend an Orthodox church. He asked him the reason and 
father replied, “Because you can yell during the service.” He 
was referring to the singing. As a result, he attended a 
Protestant service every Sunday until his graduation. Life at 
the Swiss school was strict and father was happy to 
graduate, although he retained good memories of 
Switzerland. 

After Switzerland, father continued his studies in Paris 
where he graduated from the Hautes Etudes Comerciales 
(HEC), a business school similar to those in the United 
States. He then pursued law, and received a degree from 
the University of Paris. He eventually returned to Moscow at 
the age of twenty-one, where he met my mother and 
immediately fell in love. My mother was a pretty and very 
charming eighteen-year-old. 

Father was not successful at first. My mother’s attention 
was focused on another suitor. But eventually father’s 
persistent efforts prevailed; they were married in the 
Armenian church in Moscow in 1915 and departed for Baku. 
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I was bom three years later in August at the Tarasoff villa in 
Kislovodsk, where the families spent their vacations, in spite 
of the civil war that was raging between the Red and White 
Armies. Two days after my birth, the White forces under the 
command of General Shkuro had to retreat and the family 
had to pack up and flee from the advancing Red Army. 

During this period my mother fell ill and could no longer 
breast feed me; she had no more milk. Under the 
circumstances, I was doomed to die of hunger. I was hastily 
baptized in the first available Armenian village church. 
Miraculously, I survived and slowly began to put on weight. 
My mother also gradually recovered her strength. 

My parents’ goal was to reach Baku and join my father’s 
family. Baku was still not under communist control. It took 
them over a year to reach their destination. Travel at that 
time was difficult; most rail links were cut off, and my 
parents were forced to resort to horse and carriage through 
mountainous terrain under risky circumstances. 

During this turbulent period there were lots of threats. 
One of the most serious was kidnapping. Since I was 
considered the daughter of a well-known, rich family, my 
parents feared kidnapping the most. To protect me, my 
parents hired a bodyguard who accompanied my nanny 
everywhere and, in particular, when she would take me out 
for walks in the baby carriage. 

Baku did not escape the fighting. The civil war that was 
raging throughout the rest of the country finally reached the 
city when the Bolsheviks attacked in 1920 to acquire access 
to the important oil fields. I was two years old. When the 
Bolsheviks finally conquered the city, they came to arrest my 
grandfather on the grounds that he was a “bourgeois.” At the 
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time he was in his seventies. My father offered to take his 
place, realizing that grandfather would not survive the 
interrogations and incarceration in prison. The Red Army 
commander accepted and father was imprisoned for a few 
months. 

During this period, mother attempted, through all 
possible means, to secure his release from prison. She 
finally succeeded through some diplomatic channels. As 
soon as father was released, they decided to flee Baku and 
head to Paris to join my grandmother and my aunt, leaving 
behind grandfather who stubbornly refused to leave with 
them. He thought that if he remained, he could succeed in 
saving his fortune and properties. That did not happen. The 
oil fields were requisitioned and the main house and its 
contents were ransacked. My grandfather was eventually 
given a room in the basement of his home, and a year later 
he died, a sick and lonely old man. He was buried in Kafan, 
Armenia. 

My parents left for France via Constantinople and 
Marseilles by boat. Their destination was Paris. When they 
arrived they were convinced that they would return home 
soon. They believed that the Bolsheviks would be defeated 
and the revolution would not succeed. They rented a 
spacious apartment in Rue Camoens in the Trocadero 
section and were attended by three servants. Both my 
parents were in their early twenties, inexperienced, despite 
the turbulent years and had always lived in great luxury. 
Mother had her jewels and furs which she had managed to 
bring with her to Paris. These had substantial value. To 
survive in Paris, mother tried to sell these. She entrusted 
them to a family friend who took advantage of the young, 
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inexperienced matron; as a result mother obtained little from 
these sales. She later saw her jewelry displaced in the 
windows of Cartier and Van Cleef & Arpels and was shocked 
that a family friend could take such advantage of the 
situation. The same thing happened to her furs. When she 
arrived in Paris she owned a sable coat, an ermine floor- 
length cape and a chinchilla coat but obtained little from 
these sales. Eventually, my parents started to run out of 
money, so they decided to leave Paris and head for 
Wiesbaden, a German spa hear the French border, occupied 
by French Army forces. Many emigres from Russia lived in 
Wiesbaden because life was cheaper there. in the early 
twenties the condition of the German population after their 
defeat in World War I was quite desperate. Some people did 
not have food. Frequently, our leftovers were taken home by 
our staff. 

My parents rented a furnished villa and hired some help. 
With little money, families such as ours could live very 
comfortably. In addition, many of my parents' friends lived in 
Wiesbaden and life became more normal. 

Winters in Wiesbaden Were cold and there Was lots of 
snow. To my great delight I would take my sled and climb to 
the hilltop and slide down bravely by myself. I was barely 
four years old. 

i have some lovely memories of this time. One day a 
group of teenage girls watched me With curiosity. I was a 
little tot with platinum blond hair dressed in white fur coming 
down the hill on my sled. Thdy approached my nanny and 
invited me to a birthday party at their house. It turned out to 
be the house of the Nenkeis, owners of the famous German 
champagne, the elite of German society, that family 
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certainly was not starving. During the party the guests were 
seated in a large dining room. I was the youngest. The rest 
of the girls were teenagers. I was naturally quite shy but 
fascinated by the sheer number of cakes served during the 
occasion. I counted them. There were fourteen! I will never 
forget that feast. Many years later I found out the oldest 
Henkel girl married von Ribbentrop, Hitler’s controversial 
foreign minister. Incredible that I met the future Mrs. 
von Ribbentrop! This world is certainly full of unexpected 
surprises. How small our world is! 

While living in Germany, my father attempted to conduct 
business but with little success. He invested the tittle money 
he had in banking, but within a year, lost all of it. At that 
point my parents decided to return to Paris and join the 
remaining family, my father’s sister who worked as one of 
the editors of Jardin des Mondes, a popular fashion 
magazine and subsidiary of Conde Nast publications. She 
also found a job for my mother in the organization. My father 
obtained a job with an insurance company as a clerk. 

Life for my parents was difficult during this period. I was 
five years old and growing. After all the riches in their 
homeland and diminishing hopes of return, they were 
virtually penniless and needed to work to survive. Then 
when I was six years old I met Jacques Kayaloff, who was 
to become my husband in 1945. He was a close family 
friend of my mother’s. He was a mature young man who was 
due to leave for America on an assignment. His French 
grain and shipping firm was sending him for a short stay to 
New York, where the firm had a large operation. But, as the 
French saying goes, Thomme propose et Dieu dispose.” He 
remained in New York for the rest of his life, working for the 
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firm and eventually becoming treasurer and president of the 
North and South American and Japanese operations until his 
retirement in 1963. 

One day, when I was eight years old, my father came 
and told us that he had been offered a job as head of a 
French oil company’s operation in Romania. Romania at that 
time was one of the largest exporters of oil in Europe. 
Mother was happy that he obtained an important position 
but, of course, was saddened to be separated from her 
husband. It was an interesting assignment, and because of 
circumstances, difficult for father to turn down. So, he 
accepted and the decision was made that father would go 
alone to Romania, get acquainted with the country, and see 
if the family should follow. 

Less than a year later, we left Paris for Bucharest, the 
capital city of Romania. It was the turning point of our lives. 
There was a language barrier—none of the family spoke any 
Romanian, it would be difficult to attend a Romanian school. 
My parents decided to enroll me in a French Catholic school 
run by nuns, the Order of Notre Dame de Sion. It was a 
bilingual school. Every day we were required to be there 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Luncheon was held in the huge 
refectory rooms. Every class had its table. Silence was to be 
maintained at all times, including meals. After the meal, we 
would head for class in single file in silence. Conversation 
was permitted only during recess. If one of the supervising 
call nuns caught you communicating with a classmate, she 
would strike your fingers with a ruler—which was quite 
painfull 

We were required to wear uniforms which were long, 
black dresses and blacks stocking. I counted every minute 
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in my eagerness to get out of that school. Every morning as 
soon as I awoke, I would be nauseous just at the thought of 
another day at the school. Very shortly thereafter I 
developed colitis. After a year of this nightmare, my parents 
were finally convinced that the school was not right for me. 
Since I had not mastered the .Romanian language, the only 
solution was to have private tutors at home in preparation for 
my enrollment at the French Lycee. 

It was a rewarding experience. I spoke French, having 
spent some time in Paris and I perfected my Romanian. I 
made lots of friends, many people of different nationalities, 
many of whom I am still in touch with to this very day. Life 
in the Lycee was very pleasant, full of joyous and 
mischievous moments. 

The experience with my philosophy and literature 
professor was one such instance. He could not pronounce 
my name properly and did not treat me seriously. For one 
dissertation I asked my aunt in Paris to obtain a copy of an 
aide memoire where all major dissertations of superior work 
were published. For this exercise, I decided to test my 
professor so I copied one of the published dissertations in its 
entirely. I received a low grade. This confirmed my 
suspicions that he was not fair. My friends and I were happy 
that we finally had trapped our good professor. 

The Romanians were a hospitable people, and made 
friends easily with foreigners. The upper classes were 
typically French educated and mastered the language and 
sometimes even spoke French among themselves. 

The countryside was beautiful. Two hours from 
Bucharest, you could visit the Carpathian Mountains, 120 km 
north. As a child I was taken for many excursions with 
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friends to places such as Sinaia, Predeal and Brasov in 
Transylvania. 

Summers were spent in Sinaia, which was the residence 
of the Romanian royal family and where my parents rented 
a house. Occasionally, the members of the royal family 
would pass in an open car on the grounds of the palace. In 
those days terrorism was not as common as it is today. On 
Independence Day, the 10th of May, the king would ride in 
an open carriage. 

Life was greatly improved from those difficult times in 
Paris, and my parents developed a large group of friends, 
particularly at the tennis club where my mother acquired a 
reputation as a good sportswoman and bridge player. I 
followed her and eventually became junior tennis champion 
in Romania in 1933, winning the championship in Eforia, a 
Black Sea summer resort. It was at the tennis club that I met 
my future husband, who was then at the university. His 
name was J and he was a very good-looking man of Belgian 
origin, born in Romania. Our courtship lasted for years. 
According to the rules of the time, it was a platonic 
relationship. There was no question of anything else. I was 
chaperoned by my old Russian nanny who still considered 
me a child and had a terrible influence on my upbringing. My 
parents did not approve of J and tried to persuade me to 
postpone the marriage, but I ignored their pleas. 

Shortly before our wedding, at the outbreak of the war, 
J enlisted in the army and was sent outside Bucharest 
where he contracted meningitis, a deadly disease. For 
months he wavered between life and death. The wedding 
was postponed. 
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One day, 1 was invited to meet with his parents, who 
were devout Roman Catholics, My father warned me that 
they might wish me to convert to Catholicism. He was right. 
When I appeared at their home, they greeted me and almost 
immediately attempted to convince me that God had 
punished their son with the deadly disease because he was 
marrying a non-Catholic. I was so shocked by their narrow 
mindedness that I refused. I told them that I had my own 
Christian religion and did not see the point in converting. Of 
course, they were deeply disappointed. When I returned 
home that afternoon my father inquired about the visit. I told 
him that I refused to even think of conversion. Father was 
not a religious man, but he had his principles. He always 
said you are who you are and nothing can change that. After 
the lengthy illness, J miraculously recovered and we 
immediately got married in February 1940. 

For four years I had been dreaming of this day. The 
wedding took place in the Roman Catholic church in 
Bucharest with 600 guests attending the reception. For the 
wedding ceremony, my future mother-in-law had to obtain a 
special dispensation from the bishop so that a Catholic could 
marry a non-Catholic at the main altar of the church. 

I had a beautiful made-to-order wedding gown with a 
long train from a leading couture house in Bucharest. 

The wedding procession by car included my mother and 
two flower girls followed by eight bridesmaids. As we 
approached the gates of the church, I saw my father who 
appeared deeply moved by the whole affair. As he escorted 
me down the aisle, it seemed like the longest walk of my life. 
It was a big cathedral and 1 looked straight ahead at the red 
carpet between the rows of wedding guests and friends. I 
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felt all eyes on me. My only wish at that moment was that 
this could pass quickly. In my mind every step seemed to 
bring me closer to an unknown destiny. All of a sudden I felt 
that I was hurling myself toward an abyss, i desperately 
wanted to get married to this man and yet what happened? 
Was I frightened to face reality? I felt like tearing the veil off 
my head and dashing out of the church. All of a sudden the 
whole ceremony became unbearable. A vacuum had opened 
up in front of me and I was paralyzed with fear. 

The moment I longed for suddenly became empty and 
almost sinister—the union that my parents had opposed and 
which I had dreamt of and wished for. Now suddenly, the 
man standing next to me who was to become my husband, 
seemed like a total stranger. I felt as if there was a gulf that 
separated us. Here was the man that I had known 
throughout my teenage years, with whom I had shared so 
many fond memories as well as the struggle of his long 
illness. All these thoughts raced through my mind, including 
the time the doctor informed me that J had little chance of 
survival and my desperation and struggle to succeed. And 
suddenly standing there in front of the altar, he appeared a 
complete stranger. I was so deeply engulfed in my thoughts 
that I did not hear the priest pose the traditional marriage 
vows. I thus became the wife of a man who at that moment 
appeared to me a complete stranger. 

As we proceeded down the aisle, all the guests wished 
us happiness and congratulations. A large reception was 
held in a sumptuous house my parents had rented for the 
occasion which lasted through the evening with lots of music 
and dancing. 
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We spent our honeymoon in a resort in the Carpathian 
mountains and returned to Bucharest where we rented an 
apartment in a modern building. We eventually moved into 
an apartment in the same building with my parents. Right 
from the beginning the marriage was not a happy one. J, 
after his illness, had changed; he became self-centered and 
appeared uninterested in working. It was an unfortunate 
experience and lasted for four years, until 1944 when, with 
my mother, I left Romania for France. 

All in all we spent sixteen years in Romania through the 
second world war, until 1944 when we were forced to flee 
because the Red Army was advancing into Romania. 

World War II started in September 1939 with the Nazi 
invasion of Poland. At that time, many Romanians feared 
that the Nazis would invade neighboring Romania. In spite 
of the non-aggression pact between the German government 
and the existing dictatorial regime of General Antonescu, we 
were frightened of our fate. After witnessing the futility of the 
courageous and heroic Polish resistance, we were frightened 
by the prospect of how the Germans would treat us. Would 
Romania be swallowed like the rest? 

We were convinced that in spite of the German- 
Romanian pact we could not expect any lenient treatment 
from the Germans. Romania had always been a Francophile 
nation with its natural, cultural links with France and the 
allies. Many Romanians disliked the Germans. These 
feelings were fueled by the growing hatred of the Nazis. A 
number of Romanians contemplated volunteering on the 
allied side. Prior to the war, Romania had a large Jewish 
population, but during this period many of them left for 
Turkey and South America. Rarely did you find someone 
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who admired the Nazi war machine. Despite all efforts to 
remain neutral, the day arrived when Romania became a 
member of the Nazis' axis. The signing of the Nazi- 
Romanian treaty took place in 1942. This moment was 
unforgettable in the history of the country. The news of the 
signing of the treaty was like a dark cloud overshadowing 
the country. The only people who greeted the news with joy 
were the supporters of Antonescu. From that day on, we 
knew that we were doomed. Immediately upon the signing, 
the German army entered Romania. 

The day the German army entered Bucharest I went out 
with my mother to see the troops. I was young and curious. 
We walked toward the center of the city. All of a sudden, we 
saw what appeared to be a huge gray mass advancing 
toward us. Until we saw it, we could not believe it. Now it 
was real! 

I felt like shouting Stop! Do not advance! But no sound 
came^out of my mouth. I was overwhelmed. I turned toward 
my mother who was standing next to me and saw in her 
face stoic resignation and sadness. 

The crowd in the street stood in dead silence. First, the 
tanks appeared surrounded by motorcycles followed by 
lighter military vehicles and equipment. And then the officers. 
After witnessing this show of German might we returned 
home saddened by the events of the day and deeply 
anxious about what the future would bring. With the war in 
progress many of my friends enrolled in organizations such 
as the Red Cross. I decided to enroll as well. When I 
informed my parents about my plan to join a hospital and 
train to be a nurse they laughed and told me that I was 
crazy. They thought I would faint at the first sight of blood. 
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i chose to disregard their comments and enrolled in a 
soldier’s hospital because I thought I would be more helpful 
there than in an officers’ clinic. I never regretted my 
decision. I volunteered at the hospital at the time when the 
Germans had invaded Russia and the war was out of 
control. 

In the hospital the numbers of wounded were so great 
that we had to place some with other hospitals because we 
did not have room. Wounded were lying about throughout 
the hospital. Some were lying on stretchers in the hallways 
and in every available space. The nursing staff was 
overwhelmed by the task. I had sixty beds under my 
responsibility. I will never forget that time. I remained in the 
hospital for two years. They were the most rewarding years 
of my life because I felt that I was doing the right thing by 
helping those poor wounded young people. I worked from 
eight in the morning until late at night. I took good care of 
those soldiers and they were grateful. Upon release each 
soldier was required to sign a book and requested to make 
comments. I was glad to see my name frequently mentioned 
with gratitude. 

When I left the hospital, I received a decoration for my 
sen/ices. I still have the medal. 

Even though Romania was occupied by the Germans, 
General Antonescu kept an iron hand over the people. His 
forces were known as the Iron Guard. One day the head of 
the hospital announced that Mrs. Antonescu was coming to 
inspect the hospital. The hospital staff were terrified. On that 
particular day there was a gypsy woman waiting to be 
admitted to see her wounded husband. Mrs. Antonescu and 
her entourage appeared. While inspecting the hospital she 
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noticed the gypsy woman sitting in the waiting room and 
inquired what she was doing there. Nobody dared to reply. 

I thought that was cowardly, so I ventured forward and 
replied that she was waiting to see her husband who was 
brought in wounded from the front. Mrs. Antonescu looked 
at me and nodded but didn’t say anything. When the 
entourage left, the head of the hospital came up to me and 
thanked me for my courage in speaking up to Mrs. 
Antonescu. 

The day-to-day pressure and anxieties of living under a 
dictatorship are hard to imagine. People were terrified of the 
Iron Guard which was the Romanian equivalent of Hitler's 
SS or Mussolini’s Black Shirts. The Iron Guard wore green 
shirts. 

New decrees were announced almost immediately after 
the Germans occupied Romania, restricting every part of 
public life and liberties. One of the first decrees was to 
restrict Jewish employment in Aryan companies. Father, as 
managing director of a French oil company, had to fire all his 
Jewish employees and replace them with Aryans. A Jewish 
doctor could not treat Christian Aryans anymore. Our doctor, 
who we were very fond of, was Jewish and was prohibited 
from treating us. 

My father was increasingly worried that he might get 
arrested too as a managing director of a French company. 
At night before going to bed he would instruct us as to what 
we should do in the event he was arrested. With all his 
western upbringing and liberal education, my father could 
not tolerate the atmosphere of repression and discrimination. 
He suffered for the people he had to fire and tried to help 
them as much as he could. He secretly continued to employ 
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his old accountant who was Jewish. In order to do so he had 
to secretly carry the office accounts and books to his 
accountant. 

Father’s former secretary was also Jewish and lived in 
the Jewish ghetto in Bucharest. She started to knit gloves to 
earn her living. I would secretly sneak into the ghetto and 
pick up the gloves and sell them to my friends. God forbid if 
I was caught! I was risking my life. 

I remember vividly one episode during that first winter. 
My father and I were walking when we saw a group of 
people shoveling snow. Each had a yellow band on his 
upper arm with the Star of David sewn on it. We were not 
allowed to speak to them. My father recognized some of 
them. These were ex-senior executives from different firms. 
He did not wish to humiliate them, so we crossed the street. 
It was terribly painful and embarrassing. 

This atmosphere of oppression continued for a number 
of years while the war raged on and we learned of the 
savage battles taking place in the Soviet Union. At one point 
during the war the German army had occupied a large 
portion of Soviet territory up to Stalingrad. In 1943 the 
Soviets counterattacked and repulsed the Germans from 
Stalingrad. That was one of the most important battles of the 
war. In the meantime, the Americans had joined the war 
effort and, with the British, initiated a bombing campaign of 
the railroads and major cities of Germany and its allies. 
Bucharest was one of these targets and, despite being 
declared an open city, suffered greatly. The American Flying 
Fortresses, as they were referred to, came in waves. If you 
were in the street when they attacked, you were to 
immediately lie down on the sidewalk if you couldn’t reach 
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a bomb shelter. I found myself lying on the sidewalk many 
times while everything around me was bombed and 
destroyed. It was a frightening experience that one does not 
quickly forget. 

In 1944 when the German forces were retreating from 
the Red Army we expected that the bombing of the city 
would increase. So critical was the situation that my father 
one day announced that he would do everything he could to 
get us out of Romania and into Paris where the remaining 
family lived. He felt that the war in the west would soon be 
over but in the Balkans it would continue and be a terrible 
slaughter. He, of course, was right. 

At that time there were no frontiers between Romania 
and France since this was entirely German-occupied 
territory. To travel we would need an ausweis, a permit. My 
father obtained two cards for my mother and myself. He 
could not get one for himself because the Germans would 
not let him or J out. 

It was decided that we would leave as soon as possible 
despite the inherent dangers of such a journey. So, in April 
1944, we departed from Bucharest. Both mother and I were 
very sad to part with father and leave the country where we 
had spent many happy years and which we had grown to 
love. The intention was that father would follow us as soon 
as circumstances would permit. At the time of our departure 
J moved into my parents’ flat until father discovered that he 
was having an affair and threw him out! 

We left at night because it was less dangerous; during 
the day railroads were bombed. In the back of my mind I 
was not convinced that we would reach our destination. After 
all, we would have to cross the entire occupied European 
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continent and the road was full of pitfalls with constant traffic 
disruptions and bombing raids. Furthermore, our 
identification papers were worthless! To organize the 
departure we were told to report to a railway station ten 
miles outside the city. Since there was no precise time for 
departure we came to the railway tracks and boarded the 
train along with hundreds of other people who were intent on 
leaving the city, each carrying as much baggage as 
possible. Many of these people were heading for the 
countryside where they thought that life would be easier, 
with fewer bombings and destruction and an abundance of 
food. 

Mother and I were in a different situation. We were 
leaving the country for good. Mother was in a state of shock. 
Yet another separation from my father was a terrible blow to 
her. She did not know if she would ever see him again 
despite his assurances that, as a man alone, it would be 
easier for him to travel at a later stage. We never saw him 
again. 

We also left without any food coupons and had to rely 
on food our cook had prepared for us in a basket, it was 
intended to last for the whole trip. 

As the moment of departure came and the whistle blew 
we were speechless. We looked at one another but words 
didn’t come out of our mouths. It was a moment of complete 
despair and sadness! As the train started to move we had 
one last glimpse of those who were so dear to us. We 
leaned out the window for as long as we could to see my 
father, my husband and the few friends who came to say 
goodbye. It was a wrenching experience and represented an 
end of a chapter in my life which had been very dear to me, 
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one which included cherished friendships and joyous 
moments. An unknown destiny awaited us. 

Our hope was to get to France where liberation and 
freedom were imminent. Only a few hours into the train 
journey, shortly before the city of Brasov in Transylvania, the 
sirens started to blow. The train stopped and the conductor 
ordered everyone off the train and as far as possible into the 
fields. We rushed and threw ourselves face down into the 
grass and remained there through the bombing raid. Wave 
after wave of American planes bombed us. It seemed 
forever but we escaped without injury. 

With the end of the bombing raid, the all-clear siren 
blew and the train whistle signaled us to return to the train. 
Mother was in shock. She could not get off the ground. As 
much as I begged her to get up, she would not move. I had 
no alternative but to grab her arm and drag her to the train. 
This was a prelude to our journey through Europe. 

We had similar experiences in Hungary. Just prior to 
arriving in Vienna, we were told that we could not proceed 
further because the railroad tracks had been destroyed. We 
panicked. What will happen to us now? How long will we be 
stuck here? We had no food coupons. How were we to 
survive? 

Before our departure from Bucharest, l had taken the 
name and address of a friend as a precaution. M had been 
forced to remain in Vienna where he was studying medicine 
and was not allowed to return to Bucharest. We called him 
up. His reaction was one of disbelief. When he heard my 
voice he could not believe it, “For God’s sake, what are you 
doing here?” We asked him for help since we were stranded 
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at the railway station and we had nowhere to go. We were 
also frightened of being arrested. 

The atmosphere in Vienna was entirely different from 
Bucharest. At the train station there were only German 
military. There was no evidence of civilian life. Most people 
appeared to have fled to the countryside. It was 
disconcerting to be in the mjdst of the German army with 
war raging everywhere. Our friend came to the station to 
help us. Since no one knew when the trains could resume 
the journey and most of the railroad tracks were badly 
damaged, M offered to take us to his pension where he 
rented a room. After two and a half days of traveling under 
constant fear and bombing, we were happy to accept. It was 
a welcome change to have a room and a bed. 

Our food supplies were gone and, without food coupons, 
we could not obtain any provisions. After hearing our story 
of terrifying adventures, the owner of the boarding house, an 
Austrian woman, tried to help us. Most likely she thought 
that we were on the German side. She offered to take her 
bicycle to the country and obtain some food for us. She 
brought back fresh eggs, butter, cheese, bread, etc., 
whatever she could. She even brought cigarettes for my 
mother who was a heavy smoker. It was an unexpected 
treat. That really helped us on our subsequent journey. We 
would not have survived the journey to Paris without any 
food. Somewhat rested and recharged we sought 
information on possibilities of resuming our train journey. M 
tried to obtain information at the station and was told that 
there would be a single train departing to Paris but 
unfortunately the departure time was not know. We decided 
to go to the station where we found ourselves to be the only 
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civilians traveling. Nonetheless, we boarded the train and 
waited for the departure. 

In our compartment there were four Germans. We were 
completely surrounded by German uniforms. It was very 
scary! The only language we could communicate was in 
Romanian. Romania was still, at that point in the war, an ally 
of Germany. Conversing in any other language, especially 
French or Russian, would have gotten us into trouble. My 
mother was absolutely fluent in German. So, just in case she 
was prepared to use it. Our train finally left the station. 

During the journey, in front of our compartment, a young 
officer was standing in the corridor. He was staring at us. 
We became uneasy, feeling very vulnerable about our 
identification cards. I decided to take the “bull by the horns” 
in spite of my mother’s pleas to honor the promise I made to 
my father not to converse with anyone. I promised I would 
be very diplomatic. Mother was terrified. I walked out of the 
compartment. She sensed I would start a conversation with 
the officer. Sometimes events go beyond promises. As soon 
as I came out of our compartment, he addressed me in 
perfect Romanian. Naturally he inquired where we were 
coming from and if we were Romanians. I replied that we 
were Romanians. He told us that he was traveling from the 
Romania front on leave. He indicated he had grown fond of 
Romania and had met a girl there that he was planning to 
marry after the war. Mother was listening to this 
conversation expecting the worst—that I would lose my 
temper and say something that would implicate us. And then 
it came. The conversation suddenly changed and the officer 
inquired whether I thought that Germany would win the war. 
At this point Germany was losing the war. On the eastern 
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front, the Russians were advancing and pushing the 
Germans to the original frontiers near the Balkans. 

I looked him straight in the face and replied, pretending 
of course, that I was on the German side and that I thought 
we had already lost the war. I did not dare to look at my 
mother at that moment. When I finally had the courage to 
look at her face, there was a look I will never forget—one of 
total desperation. She nearly collapsed. What if he was an 
SS officer? The officer was not shocked by my answer and 
replied that he thought I was right. That was a refreshing 
thought coming from a German officer. 

So, our journey continued. Now we were proceeding 
through German territory. We were shocked by the 
devastation and destruction of the cities. In our 
compartment, among the officers, there was complete 
silence. They were probably accustomed to the sight. 

Passing through Nuremberg we saw the destruction of 
the famous viaduct that traversed the city. There was 
nothing left except smoke and ruins. In Mannheim when we 
entered the station the warning sirens began signaling the 
beginning of another bombing attack. This time we were in 
a railroad station and it was much more frightening. We both 
clutched our handbags. We thought that they would 
evacuate the entire train. Instead, a uniformed man 
appeared out of nowhere. He was the zug fuhrer or train 
master. Mother inquired if we should leave the train. He 
replied that you are in Germany now. Go back to your seat 
and keep quiet. He then locked the door to the compartment 
from the outside. 

To this day I do not know how we survived the 
bombardment. The windows were smashed, part of the roof 
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of our car was tom apart from an explosion. During the 
bombing raid, mother and I just looked at each other thinking 
we could not survive. The officers in the compartment 
remained still. That was German discipline personified. 

After a few more days of such tribulation, we finally 
reached Paris and our anxieties increased. How were we to 
pass the German verification of documents? Everyone knew 
that at the train station the Germans checked all arriving 
civilians. The authorities were not likely to accept our 
papers. As we approached Paris it became clear that even 
that city was not spared the bombing. Instead of arriving at 
Gare de I’Est which had been bombed four days earlier 
during the famous raid of la Chapelle as it was called, we 
arrived at the Gare du Nord. When our train pulled into the 
station, I noticed that there were still a few porters. I called 
one of them. He took our two suitcases, which was all we 
had, and indicated that we had to proceed through controle, 
the check point. 

I looked at him and decided to take a chance. 
Something inspired me and I asked him if we could bypass 
the controle. As my French was fluent, he didn’t think I was 
a foreigner. He looked at me and said, “Follow me." Most 
likely he thought we were part of the resistance, which at 
that time was actively working to obstruct the German army 
in every possible way. So he took us across the tracks and, 
after what seemed like endless minutes of crossing different 
parts of the station, we ended up in front of the building 
without having to pass the German controle. Even today 
when I think of this particular episode, I cannot believe it 
happened. The porter quite likely saved our -lives and we 
never saw him again. 
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At that time in occupied Paris, the only means of 
transport were the velo taxis consisting of two small seats 
attached to a bicycle and driven by a cyclist. Since we had 
two suitcases we had to take two velo taxis. We proceeded 
to my grandmother’s apartment which was located on Rue 
St. Florentin right next to the-Place de la Concorde in the 
center of Paris. We arrived in Paris in the evening shortly 
before the nine o'clock curfew. As we passed through the 
Rue de Rivoli, we noticed huge Nazi flags hanging from all 
the major buildings and hotels. It was some sightl Somehow, 
with the full moon, the light produced an eerie effect—Paris 
occupied by the Germans. The streets were empty with the 
exception of a few passing German military vehicles. Just 
before reaching our destination we were stopped by the 
French police. I will never forget that moment. After crossing 
all of Europe and finally getting to Paris, only to be stopped 
by the French police was almost too much. But, luck was 
with us. They only wanted the identity cards of our drivers. 

We were saved! 

We arrived at the Rue St. Florentin where we were not 
expected. When we rang the bell, a frightened concierge 
opened the large doors, clearly not knowing what to expect. 
We inquired whether my aunt was home and learned that 
she was. We asked the concierge to please inform Mrs. M. 
(my father’s sister) that her sister-in-law and niece had just 
arrived from Romania. I do not know what the poor woman 
understood; nonetheless she quickly ran up the stairs to tell 
the news to my aunt. 

Since it was just past the nine o’clock curfew and the 
electricity was off, my aunt came down the front stairs 
holding a lantern. Under the circumstances she controlled 
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her emotions well and only inquired about the whereabouts 
of her brother, my father. We told her the Germans had not 
permitted him to leave. She thought it was “too bad.” 

We arrived in the house where a friend of my aunt had 
recently been arrested for her participation in the 
underground and was deported to Ravensbruck 
concentration camp. That explained why the concierge was 
so frightened when she opened the doors to let us in. She 
thought that the Germans were coming to arrest someone 
else, maybe even my aunt. 

My grandmother was not at home. She had a heart 
condition and my aunt had sent her to a nursing home 
outside pf Paris. My aunt did not want to take chances if 
Paris was to be bombed as everybody predicted. In the 
beginning, mother and I were frightened to leave the house, 
fearing arrest. After a few weeks, we obtained new identity 
cards through numerous friends who worked in the 
resistance and through the services of the French Armenian 
organization. 

To obtain the identity cards, we were accompanied by 
a friend from the Franco Armenian organization to a police 
station where we were taken directly to the French 
authorities on the third floor. In order to do that we had to 
pass the first floor where the German security forces were 
seated. We were terrified. Everybody had heard of the 
stories of how many people bad entered this building never 
to return. Most were deported. Both Mother and I had the 
same grim thoughts when we heard the doors close behind 
us upon entering the building. Are we really going to get out 
of here? 
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In the office of the French police, we obtained our 
papers, thanks to our friend’s relationship with the chief of 
police, whom he knew personally. 

Since my parents had lived in Paris prior to leaving for 
Romania, their registrations still existed in the archives. At 
that time, the security forces kept records of all foreigners 
living in France. On that basis, the French police were able 
to issue new cartes d’identite, identity cards for us. At last 
we could walk freely without fear of being arrested. Day-to- 
day life, however, was full of tribulations, such as standing 
in food lines to obtain the most essential items. Many of the 
shortages continued well after the liberation of Paris. There 
was also no heat and many homes suffered from recurring 
black-outs from electricity shortages; houses were cold and 
humid. As a result, there was a bursting population of mice. 

In the spring of 1944 my aunt decided to solve the 
problem of the mice by acquiring a cat. He became a very 
important member of the family. His name was Chappy. The 
mice very quickly disappeared, and he became king of the 
courtyard. It was a Siamese cat, brown and beige, with 
impressive green eyes. All the other cats were scared of 
him. Not surprisingly, Chappy became the darling of my aunt 
and my grandmother. As the youngest member of the family, 
I was frequently sent to stand in the food line. On one 
occasion I went to Prunier, a famous restaurant and shop 
that sold fish. I was to buy our monthly ration of fish. When 
I returned home with this precious prize I found my aunt 
intended it for Chappy. Finally, Chappy was to have a nice 
proper meal! This incident left me very angry. I did not think 
it was right to stand in line over an hour to buy fish just for 
Chappy. 
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Life in Rue St. Ftorentin continued. News from Romania 
was poor. We could communicate only through cousins in 
Switzerland. Since Switzerland was a neutral country, we 
would write to a distant cousin who would in turn transfer our 
letters to father. It was at this time that I learned of J’s 
relationships and that father had thrown him out of our 
apartment. I commenced divorce proceedings immediately. 
That was complicated by the fact that J and his parents 
wished an annulment from the Catholic Church on the 
grounds that we had no children. They wanted me to bear 
the blame for the dissolution of the marriage. I was 
disgusted by this request. Why should I assume 
responsibility for this when he was the one who had started 
an affair? What hypocrisy! A divorce was obtained a few 
months later. I was free at last! 

It was at this time that the Red Army had advanced and 
occupied Romania. Father .had no opportunity to flee. Once 
again, the Soviet authorities requisitioned my parents’ 
apartment and left one room for my father. One day the 
Romanian authorities under Soviet jurisdiction came and 
rounded him up along with many of our friends. 

For a while, they were interned in a Romanian labor 
camp but eventually the Soviets arrested everyone and 
deported them to the Soviet Union for interrogation. Once 
there, they were sent to hard labor camps in Siberia. We got 
this news from some Romanian friends who did their best to 
liberate father, but without success. We attempted to obtain 
news on the whereabouts of my father but couldn’t. Friends 
tried to liberate him, also without success. They were too 
late. He was already deported further east. 
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Years later, I learned from a family friend, who had 
been deported with my father but had managed to survive 
and make it to Paris, exactly what happened during this 
period. 

They were arrested by the Romanian authorities and 
taken to a Romanian camp, Caracal. Nobody knew why they 
were arrested. They still hoped that it was a 
misunderstanding because none of them had a political 
connection. One day, at five o’clock in the morning, they 
were awakened by a Soviet truck with soldiers who ordered 
them to board the vehicle. They sat them on the floor of the 
truck; the soldiers were sitting in front of them with five 
Kalachnikovs. The Romanians delivered them to the Soviets. 
They were brought to Bucharest and thrown into the cellar 
of a house. After a while, they were called one by one to be 
interrogated. The next morning, they were taken in Soviet 
trucks. The journey was an ordeal. The trip to Moscow 
lasted three days. They were taken directly to Loubianka 
prison, one of the worst in the world. They were kept there, 
interrogated and tortured for nine months. 

From Loubianka, father was transferred to another 
prison, Lefortovo, and was daily taken back to Loubianka for 
interrogation, as he never confessed to any crime. He was 
apparently charged with being an English spy! Father stated 
that even if he had been an English spy, weren’t the English 
allies? He was told they were “temporary allies.” The Soviets 
eventually sent him to Northern Siberia to Norilsk in the 
mines. He spent ten years there in hard labor camps until he 
was exonerated of his crimes after the death of Stalin in 
1953. People in labor camps were then freed. What did 
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freedom mean at that point? He did not even have shoes, 
only rags tied with paper ropes! 

When we learned of father’s deportation, my mother and 
I were devastated. We knew we could not do much. After we 
learned of the saga of this deportation, it reminded me of 
Solzhenitsyn’s sufferings in the camps that he so vividly 
described in his book, The Gulag Archipelago. 

We did not even know where father was deported. 
Those were ten agonizing years for my mother and me. The 
suffering of not knowing whether he was alive or dead and 
yet living all those years in hope. Little hope, however, was 
on the horizon. It was the period of the Cold War when there 
was no communication with Russia. We did not know where 
he was. We presumed that he was deported, but to what 
camp or region of Russia we did not know. We received the 
first trace, a letter addressed to my aunt. It was the only 
address he had. This took place after the death of Stalin in 
1953. 

It took him over a year to get in touch with the only 
cousins he had in Armenia. Armenia in those days was still 
part of the Soviet Union. His cousin helped him to leave 
Siberia and get to the Caucasus. They gave him shelter 
under their roof. It was during that time that he wrote the first 
letter, which my aunt received in Paris. After nine and a half 
years! We were overjoyed to find out that he survived this 
ordeal and was still alive. We started to make plans to get 
him out of the Soviet Union. Since he was exonerated for his 
“crimes,” we figured that there was a possibility that he 
would be released. I flew to Switzerland and, through some 
business connections, sent him money. But he did not need 
money. He wrote back saying he needed clothing. Through 
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our French connection, we tried all sorts of channels, but 
unfortunately in 1956 the Soviets entered Hungary and 
occupied it. I do not know if he ever lost hope of being 
reunited with us because of the rapidly changing political 
situation. He had a heart attack and died over there. We 
really buried him twice. 

It was the worst blow of our lives—to lose him for ten 
years, find him again and then lose him forever without once 
seeing him. It is impossible to describe those feelings, the 
shock and the sorrow after the joy of having found him. We 
were devastated. Only people who have gone through 
ordeals like that, and there were an unimaginable number of 
people in the same situation in Europe, can ever understand 
that kind of suffering. He was buried in Armenia with great 
honors. The name of Avakoff was still remembered in the 
Caucasus because of my grandfather. In the early 1900s 
there was a terrible famine in that region and my grandfather 
supported numerous villages by importing food. In those 
days he had the means to do it. We learned afterwards 
about the funeral and the procession from our Armenian 
cousins. Apparently hundreds of people followed the coffin 
to the cemetery. Pictures were taken and we received the 
photos of his tombstone a month later. That did not relieve 
our suffering. 

The landing and the liberation of Paris were the big 
events that we all waited for. The landing of the allies 
occurred on June 6,1944. When we heard the news, at first 
we could not believe it but it was confirmed. It was a 
tremendous moment. People started to hope that finally they 
would be free. They wanted the freedom that had been 
denied them for four years. The allied troops were advancing 
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from the North and we were eagerly waiting for the liberation 
of Paris. There was, however, scary news. We heard that 
the Germans had set mines all over Paris. Paris will blow 
up! We were living next to the building of the French Navy 
Ministry, which was now occupied by the German Army. 
Across from our apartment was the Rothschild house, also 
requisitioned by the Nazis. We were in the center of the 
occupational forces. We lived in terror, mother, my aunt and 
myself. At 9 o'clock the curfew started, no one was allowed 
on the streets. People were not allowed to walk together. 
Electricity and gas were cut. We had some candles and 
flashlights; cooking was done on kerosene stoves. There 
was not much to cook. We had a few potatoes and noodles. 
My aunt’s Siamese cat, Chappy, served as our companion. 
Even he felt that something important was happening the 
night of the liberation and refused to eat potatoes and 
noodles. The spoiled animal! For a few days he went on a 
hunger strike! A little before the curfew, a small boy 
appeared at our door with a message from Mrs. R, a close 
friend of my aunt, whose daughter was deported to 
Germany, to a labor camp. She was active in the 
underground movement. The boy brought a short message, 
which said to immediately leave the premises because our 
neighborhood would be blown up. Our telephone line was 
cut; there was no way to communicate with anybody. We 
decided to leave our fiat. My aunt was supposed to get to 
Mrs. R who lived on Avenue Matignon. My mother and I 
were going to a close friend’s who also lived on the same 
street. We had twenty-five minutes to get to our destination. 
We immediately grabbed a small bag with whatever we 
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considered precious. Chappy was put in his traveling basket 
and we left the flat. 

Because three people walking together was forbidden, 

I had to lead and the two ladies followed me at a certain 
distance. When we walked out of the courtyard, I felt goose 
bumps and a cold sweat. I was walking very fast. Paris was 
a dead city. The only light was a full moon. At every corner 
Germans, who dug trenches, were stationed, armed and in 
fighting positions. Tanks were everywhere. We turned into 
Rue St. Honore toward Rue Royale. Paris looked like a 
battle camp, the German army was everywhere. Fauborug 
St. Honore, where we were supposed to go, was blocked by 
German officers. I crossed the street and went directly 
towards them. They told me in perfect French, on ne passe 
pas (no one passes). We had less than ten minutes to get 
to our destination. I told the Germans that we were going to 
Avenue Matignon. They said, “You have to make a detour.” 
I started to run. As we all had platform shoes with wooden 
soles, it made a lot of noise. Mother and my aunt were 
running behind at a certain distance. All the shutters of the 
houses were closed. When they heard the noise of our 
running, the shutters opened and curious people appeared 
at the windows thinking that somebody was being pursued 
by the German police. We finally got to Avenue Matignon. 
My aunt went to Mrs. R and our friend was waiting for us. 
Their telephones were working and they even had electricity. 
It was around the corner from the Hotel Bristol, which was 
occupied by the German high command. When we got to 
our destination, mother—the poor woman—was totally out of 
breath, and I was mentally and physically exhausted after 
the marathon. Our friend lived on the fifth floor so we could 
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see the approach of the allied armies by looking at the sky. 
The sky was illuminated by the blasts of the canons; the 
battle around Paris was raging. We could not go to bed. We 
stayed awake all night. The excitement was great. We knew 
that the allied armies were approaching Paris by the sound 
of the canons. Around midnight, all of a sudden we heard 
the Marseillaise, the French national anthem, played by the 
French gendarmerie who were stationed in the nearby 
armory. At the sound of the national hymn, all the shutters 
opened as if it were a signal of liberation and flags were 
displayed out of every window. Four countries were 
represented: England, France, the U.S.A. and the Soviet 
Union. All those allied flags hanging out of the windows and 
the German army on the sidewalks with their machine guns 
down below. What an unbelievable sight! The waiting for the 
liberation of Paris was unbearable. Nobody knew what the 
outcome would be. One heard so many different stories: 
Paris is going to blow up because the Germans mined the 
most important monuments and buildings! The Germans are 
going to fight the allied armies when they enter the capital! 
The Germans would surrender! These were the alternatives. 
We did not know what to expect. 

What amazed us was that there was no reaction from 
the Germans. Towards the morning the sounds of the 
canons became stronger; the sky was getting much brighter. 
The allies, including the French army were approaching 
Paris. The moments of waiting for the liberation seemed 
endless. It was already early in the morning and nothing had 
happened yet. All of a sudden the telephone rang (as I 
mentioned before the telephone was working in that house). 
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Friends who lived on the left bank called and asked if we 
were liberated. They were already among the French army. 
We were thrilled by this news but answered that here things 
had not changed, and we were still surrounded by the 
German troops. We could not believe that across the bridge 
they were freed. We started to despair about our liberation. 

About noontime I heard a terrible noise, something very 
heavy was rolling on the street. It was like lightning in my 
mind. I shouted, “The allied tanks!” Without hesitation, I 
walked out of the apartment, ran down five flights and when 
I reached the sidewalk at the corner of Faubourg, St. Honore 
and Avenue Matignon, I saw the first French tanks rolling 
down the street. It was an unforgettable sight. All of a 
sudden, from every house people rushed into the street. 
They were running with bottles in their arms to greet their 
liberators. The dense crowd stopped tanks. People stretched 
their arms to shake hands with the soldiers. I greeted one 
soldier on a tank and tried to say something to him. To my 
surprise he could not understand French; he answered me 
in Spanish. The German troops, which were stationed on 
Avenue Matignon, surrendered to the French without any 
resistance. We all expected that there would be heavy 
fighting in Paris, but only a few Germans resisted the allies. 

The first four days after the liberation were, however, 
less than pleasant. Young hooligans acquired firearms and 
were roaming the streets and shooting right and left. There 
was a feeling of total anarchy. The government was not yet 
formed. Personal vendettas and revenge against those who 
had collaborated with the enemy was taking place. Some 
women were seized, their heads shaved, and they were 
stripped and paraded on the streets of Paris. Anybody who 
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had a grudge against someone else could denounce that 
person and have him or her arrested. Numerous people 
were wrongly accused. Especially targeted were artists who, 
during the occupation, still performed on stage, such as 
Pierre Fresnay and his wife Yvonne Printemps, Arlety 
Jouvet, Maurice Chevalier and many others. Coco Chanel 
was also among those accused of socializing with the 
German officers. It was a period of anarchy and personal 
revenge. 

It did not, however, last long. Within a week, Charles 
de Gaulle took the leadership into his hands. A government 
was forrhed and law and order were gradually restored. 
Paris was liberated, but the war was not yet over. The battle 
continued east of France and the Soviet armies were 
advancing and occupying Czechoslovakia, Romania and 
East Germany. Some concentration camps were liberated 
and those who survived were returning home in despicable 
condition. Among many of our friends and relatives my 
cousin’s husband, Claude Bourdet came back from 
Ravensbruck, as did Jacqueline Richet. Claude Vaillant 
Conturier, and S. Nosovich, a Russian friend of my aunt, 
was brought back on a stretcher. She was a very brave 
Russian lady who enrolled in the French underground. She 
was later decorated with the highest honor, the Medal of the 
Liberation. She was quite ill for a while and the first time she 
came to lunch at my aunt’s, she was in tears. She said it 
was the first time that she had sat at a table and used a fork 
and a knife and a plate. During the period she spent in 
Ravensbruck, they never had any flatware. They had to eat 
out of a bowl using their hands. 
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One day rumor spread that the French army, de Gaulle 
and his government would march down the Champs-Elysees 
from the Arc de Triomphe, the Etoile. Since my aunt was a 
senior editor of Jardin des Modes, a magazine affiliated with 
Conde Nast, we were invited to watch the parade from the 
balcony of Vogue magazine on the Champs-Elysees. It was 
the gesture of the allied command to let the French army be 
first to march into Paris. De Gaulle and his cabinet were 
marching at the front of the parade and the armed forces, 
which included tanks, artillery and soldiers on foot were 
following. It was sheer delirium. The crowd on the Champs- 
Elysees was ten rows deep. The welcome was 
overwhelming. In the midst of the joyous celebration, 
suddenly shots were fired from the roofs of some buildings. 
Some Germans who probably wanted revenge! There were 
no serious casualties, but the panic in the streets was 
unbelievable. People were running away from the Champs- 
Elysees into the side streets, crushing one another. We were 
caught on the balcony in the crossfire and decided to stay 
indoors until calm could be restored. 

Ten days later a second parade took place, again on 
the Champs-Elysees. The American army was marching into 
Paris. My mother, after the experience of the first parade, 
was reluctant to come with my aunt and myself. She stayed 
at home. One encountered many people carrying ladders 
and we took one as well and went to the Champs-Elysees. 
We set our ladder against a tree, climbed on top, which was 
not very practical because many people used our ladder, 
and so we were stuck at the top. 

The American army was motorized. The parade 
consisted mostly of tanks and army trucks, loaded with 
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soldiers. Some of the American soldiers in the parade were 
under the influence of alcohol but precautions were taken by 
the American Military Police. Lots of trucks were standing by 
for emergency use. The MPs had their hands full but nobody 
paid any attention. My aunt’s remark was, “Finally we see 
human beings, not stiff Germans.” The French population 
gave the American army a rousing welcome. I never saw the 
French welcoming anybody with such enthusiasm. Even the 
drunken soldiers were cheered and acclaimed heroes. The 
American army passed through Paris non-stop towards the 
east of France, with the exception of a very small contingent 
who camped on the Place de la Concorde, in the center of 
Paris. Needless to say, we coukJ not get too close to the 
Place de la Concorde because we would be accosted by 
American GIs. 

The allied armies were advancing into Germany from 
two fronts. The allies were coming from the west and the 
Soviets from the east. Numerous French soldiers were 
repatriated, and we were very anxious about the fate of my 
cousin Boris, my aunt’s son. We had no news about him, 
and my aunt thought he might have been killed. When Paris 
was actually occupied, he fled to the south into Spain and 
then to England, where he joined de Gaulle’s army, the free 
French forces. From there he was sent to Africa and finally 
landed in Brittany, where the Germans in retreat were still 
fighting. One day the doorbell rang in the early morning; 
mother asked out of precaution, “who’s there?” The answer 
was, “c’est moi, Boris” (It’s me, Boris). She opened the door 
and here was Boris back after many years. My aunt, who 
heard the exchange between mother and my cousin, was 
still in bed and could not get out of bed. She was paralyzed 
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with emotion. As we were using Boris’ room, we moved out 
of my aunt’s flat as soon as we found one we could rent. It 
was a three-room furnished apartment in the 16th 
arrondissement (district). 

After the liberation of Paris, the first American civilian 
arrived from New York. His name was Jacques Kayaloff. He 
was an old friend of my mother and her family dating from 
pre-revolutionary Russia. My mother told me later that when 
I was born (Jacques was a young man at that time), she 
showed him the newly bom baby. This was our first 
encounter. The first time I remember him was in Paris, after 
my parents had left Russia for France. We lived on Avenue 
Camoens. I was two and a half years old; he was twenty- 
two. I remember he was standing on the balcony of our flat 
where I locked him out; l looked at him from the inside. He 
was making signs to open the door and I was just watching. 
Finally, my Russian nanny opened the door and came to his 
rescue. 

I saw him again when I was six years otd and then he 
left for America. Nineteen years late J arrived after Paris 
was liberated on one of his company’s merchant ships 
loaded with bags of food, and was distributing the food 
among his friends. Everybody i knew talked about J’s arrival. 
I even said to my mother that I couldn't hear the name of 
Jacques Kayaloff any more. One of my mother’s older 
sisters arranged a gathering for Jacques. First I did not want 
to go. There was such an uproar from my mother and my 
aunt that I had to give in and go to the party. As J was the 
first American civilian who landed in France, everyone was 
interested in seeing him. When we came to my aunt’s place 
the whole family was there, my three aunts and my 
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numerous cousins. Everybody was asking J questions and 
1 was listening to the lively conversation—everybody was 
interrupting everyone else (the European style). At one point 
J turned towards me and asked, “Are you always so silent?” 

I was terribly angered by this remark. When we left, my 
mother, who was very fond of J (she knew him since 
childhood) asked me, "Don’t you find him nice, he is such a 
charming man.” My answer was not that enthusiastic. J 
became a constant guest in our lives. The first time he 
invited me out was to go to Chartres, to visit the famous 
cathedral. He asked me if l was interested in art and 
architecture and if I would like to see the cathedral. I 
accepted gladly and it was a rewarding trip. He was very 
knowledgeable in art and we found some common ground. 
At that time a young man was courting me. The Armenian 
colony thought it was something serious. One evening J 
invited mother and myself to dinner. He was staying nearby 
in a friend’s apartment. I said that I was already going out 
with somebody else. Without hesitation he said, “Bring him 
over, the real American way!” He sat next to me while my 
escort sat at the other end of the table. As J never 
mentioned an interest in me, I never suspected anything 
romantic. Gradually my anger toward him faded away and I 
was getting used to him. Very often we went to museums 
together. One day coming out of the Louvre, we sat on a 
bench in the Tuileries Garden and all of a sudden he said, 
“I made up my mind and I would like an immediate answer. 
Will you marry me?" I was not prepared for that kind of a 
question. As I was just divorced from my ex-husband, who 
stayed in Romania, I was not sure what I wanted to do with 
my life. One thing I remember saying to mother, “I was a 
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governess to my first husband and if I ever remarry, I want 
to have a real man for a husband." J was twenty years older 
than me. I was twenty-six and he was forty-six. Without even 
thinking further, I said yes. That is what bound me to that 
man for the next thirty-eight years of my life. 

My mother sensed that something out of the ordinary 
was happening and said to J, “Jacques, you are going back 
to America, and I think Ania is getting used to you. She had 
an ugly marriage and divorce, and I don’t want her to get 
hurt again.” The response from J was, “It is too late. We are 
getting married.” Mother was stunned! As J told me not to 
tell anybody of our plans, I kept the secret. The wedding 
was to be absolutely private, just the closest members of the 
family and nobody else. I was totally unprepared for that 
change in my life. Mother suggested that I needed new 
clothes. I could not go to America with my little navy blue 
suit and the couple of dresses I had. It was impossible to get 
anything during the war. I decided to ask my aunt who was 
connected, through her job, with couture houses to help me 
get some clothes. When I appeared at her apartment, she 
was sitting on her bed. I told her in a casual way that I 
would like her to get me some fabrics for clothes. Her 
answer was, “I will see what I can do and how long it will 
take." In those days it was difficult to get anything. I told 
Aunt Achenia that I needed clothes as soon as possible. She 
answered, “What is this hurry, as if you were getting 
married?" I replied, “Yes, I’m getting married.” She was 
totally surprised and asked to whom, 2.T.? That was the 
young man who was courting me at the time and whom she 
was not particularly fond of him. I replied, “No, it’s not him.” 
Big surprise! “Then who is it?” she asked. I said, “It’s 
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Jacques.” She was delighted because she was fond of 
Jacques. The fabrics for my wardrobe were purchased and 
executed by Robert Piguet, one of the most fashionable 
couture houses in Paris at that time. I was all dressed up for 
America. 

We had the civil ceremony at the city hall of the 16th 
district and the religious wedding took place in the Armenian 
church. J was also of Armenian descent. The priest who 
officiated at the ceremony was the Rev. Simonian, ex¬ 
teacher at my mother’s Sunday school in Moscow. What a 
coincidence! Later on, he came to New York and became 
the pastor of our church. He was a charming, good looking 
and good hearted man with a white beard. When our 
daughter Isabelle was a very small girl, she used to call him 
grandpapa. 

In church, for our wedding ceremony, there was only my 
mother, my aunt Achenia, my cousin Boris and J‘s witness, 
a friend from the American Embassy, who was stationed in 
Paris. After the ceremony we all went to lunch at 
grandmother’s place. We planned to go to the French 
Riviera to St. Maxime above St. Tropez for our honeymoon. 
Jacques had some friends who owned a hotel there, which 
they had just reopened after the liberation. The only way to 
get to the south was by train and there were not many 
trains. It was just after the liberation and war was still on in 
Germany. 

Peace was not signed yet. There were so many people 
at the station that we barely got on the train. All the 
passageways were filled with people standing; no more 
seats were available. After a long journey we finally got to 
St. Maxime. As there were no carts or any kind of 
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transportation, the hotel sent a donkey attached to a small 
wagon for our luggage and we followed on foot up the hill to 
the hotel. The owners were lovely people and we were their 
first customers. St. Maxime was a charming little town. Lots 
of artists fled from Paris to the south when Paris was 
occupied. We encountered a few of them and even 
purchased a marble piece that is still in my possession. 

When we returned to Paris we lived at one of the most 
beautiful sights of the city, Jardins du Palais Royal. It was an 
apartment belonging to the French writer Paul Reboux, 
which was requisitioned by the Americans. The Rebouxs fled 
Paris because Mrs. Reboux collaborated with, and had an 
affair with, the Japanese consul. This was something that 
could not be ignored in Paris in those days. Our apartment 
overlooked the gardens of the Palais Royal. When you stood 
in front of the windows and looked around, you saw this 
famous architectural rectangular enclosure dating from the 
17th century, and in the middle, a beautiful garden with 
magnificent trees. On the ground floor there were arcades 
and little shops with antiques, laces, coins, books, etc. They 
wre quite interesting stores, if you like browsing. In one of 
them, we purchased a pre-Colombian figure that is still in my 
possession. 

What a sight! The only very unpleasant thing were mice 
in the flat. Ail buildings, especially the older ones in Paris, 
had mice. There was no heat for four years. We got rid of 
mice as much as we could. It was not very romantic. We 
stayed in that flat for a few months while I was waiting for 
my immigration papers. After we returned from our 
honeymoon, Jacques introduced me to his many friends and 
colleagues. At that time he was a treasurer of the Louis 
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Dreyfus Corporation, an international merchant banking firm, 
grain trading and shipping company. They had offices all 
around the world. His connections were quite vast, all over 
the financial world. Personally he was always interested in 
the arts, letters and history. He had many friends in those 
fields. One couple, whom I remember very vividly, were the 
Maklakovs, brother and sister. He was the last Russian 
ambassador to France after World War I. In 1946 when I 
met them, the ambassador was already out of the embassy 
and they lived in a left bank apartment. When Jacques 
emigrated from Russia and came to Paris, the Maklakovs 
were still at the embassy. As they were dose friends of his 
parents In Russia, he was received on a daily basis at the 
embassy. When we came to visit them they were very 
curious to meet me and I was greeted very warmly. Whom 
did Jacques marry? He was considered a confirmed 
bachelor. I met with their approval. 

When I got my immigration papers we decided to leave 
for New York as soon as possible. I waited three months for 
my American visa. Immigration lost my papers and we had 
to redo the whole thing. Finally I got my entry permit and we 
decided to leave for New York. The day of my departure for 
the U.S.A. was a difficult time for my mother and me. We 
had endured so much together. We were very close to each 
other. She was losing me at this point, and I was starting an 
entirely new life in a far away country. In those days, there 
were not too many modes of transportation between 
America and Europe. We did not know when we were going 
to see each other again. The separation was very painful. 
We departed from the port of Rouen which was devastated 
by bombing. The ship slowly left the harbor and I coutd see 
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my mother watching as the boat disappeared into the 
horizon. The ship had only sixty passengers and J and I 
were in separate cabins. I shared my cabin with three 
women and J shared his with three men. He spent most of 
his nights on the deck because he said the smell in the 
cabin was unbearable. The crossing took fourteen days. The 
sea was rough and l was seasick most of the time. One of 
the passengers was Albert Camus, the famous French writer 
and philosopher. As he heard us speaking French, he 
approached my husband and in the middle of the 
conversation asked him if he knew a man by the name of 
Jacques Kayaloff in New York; he had a letter of introduction 
to him. Jacques answered, “Yes, you are talking to him." We 
did not spend much time with Camus, because he was 
romantically interested in a young woman on board. We saw 
him later in New York. 

During the trip I was wondering what my new life would 
be like in a totally unknown country, so far away from 
everything that was dear to me. When we arrived in New 
York at the pier, we were greeted by my sister-in-law, her 
daughter and a friend of J’s, Charles T., whom I had met in 
Paris. The encounter with my new in-laws was quite noisy. 
They had not seen Jacques in a long time and I was a 
newcomer to the family, which I suppose was a big surprise 
to them because, as I said previously, he was a confirmed 
bachelor. We arrived on the 23rd of March 1946. My first 
impression of New York was rather gloomy. From the pier 
we passed dirty streets with old dark homes, two to three 
stories high. It wasn’t what I expected! In those days the 
streets were not lit very well and there were not as many 
skyscrapers as there are now. Our destination was E. 79th 
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Street. During the drive through the city, my first impression 
was of a very quiet environment with not much traffic. All of 
a sudden I was seized with apprehension about the 
unexpected. What did life have in store for me in this new 
country? We arrived at our destination, 79th Street, and I 
found myself in my husband’s bachelor apartment. His family 
lived in the same building. I met my mother-in-law, an elderly 
woman who was not quite sure what to make of her son’s 
marriage. They knew my mother and her family from pre¬ 
revolutionary Russia. Mother and my sister-in-law were 
schoolmates in Moscow. At the beginning our life was very 
much tied up with my in-laws. Everyday lunch was served at 
my mother-in-law’s apartment, which was located three 
floors below our flat. Dinner was served there as well. 

Jacques and I never had a dinner to ourselves. After all 
we were newlyweds! Whenever we were invited out without 
the family, there was resentment on their part. Before he got 
married, they were used to going along with him. 

I sensed a terrible resentment and jealously towards 
me. It was a very difficult period of my life. I felt that they 
considered me an intruder. This situation lasted for a year 
and a half until we got an apartment to ourselves. Finally, 
we started a life of our own. A few months later, I got 
pregnant. The news was great joy for mother and my family 
in Paris. Mother came to New York a few months ahead of 
the delivery, which was welcome moral support for me. I 
gave birth to a little girl at 5 o’clock in the morning, on April 
22,1948.1 felt pains in my stomach. I woke my husband but 
he did not believe that I had started labor. The cramps 
accelerated and by then, mother woke up. We told Jacques 
to call the doctor. First he said it was too early to bother the 
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doctor. Meantime my water broke. When the doctor was 
called, he said to rush me to the hospital as quickly as 
possible. A couple of hours later I gave birth to a little girl. 
We were prepared to have a son whom we were going to 
name Ivan, after Jacques’ father. For three days I had no 
name for my baby. The nurse would come in the morning 
and ask what the baby’s name was. “There is no name yet,” 
was the answer. On the third day, she said if I didn’t give 
her a name, she would be registered “nameless” and that 
would complicate matters for us later on. The family, who 
was sitting outside, decided to give the baby the name of 
Isabelle, after my mother. When she was born, a nurse 
asked me when the circumcision would be taking place. I 
answered that my baby was a girl so it would be difficult to 
do a circumcision. Isabelle was a beautiful baby with lots of 
hair on her head. 

The happy family returned home where a beautiful crib 
was awaiting Isabelle. It was a gift from a close friend of 
ours. The joyous mood, however, did not last. The second 
day after I returned home, I started hemorrhaging. I was 
losing blood by the pints. I had never seen anything like this 
in my life, even when I worked in the hospital during the war; 
huge pieces of coagulated blood. The ambulance was called 
and I was taken to the hospital emergency room. I had a 
scraping and was administered penicillin by injection every 
four hours, day and night. I spent two weeks in the hospital 
between life and death. After the fourth day in the hospital, 
I was so weak that I could barely walk. During my delivery, 
the doctor had left a part of the placenta and it caused the 
hemorrhaging. Of course, the hospital never admitted 
anything of the sort. It was malpractice, the doctor’s fault. I 
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did not feel well physically for several months and was in 
terrible emotional shock. I never had a second child after 
that experience. Thank God my mother was with me. She 
was a great help; her presence gave me courage. She 
stayed through the summer and in September, went back to 
Paris. That is when I realized what a responsibility a child 
was. Isabelle was an easy, happy baby. For Jacques, 
Isabelle was his whole life and joy. Before her birth he had 
said to me, ‘I will do anything for the child but I am not going 
to wheel the baby carriage on weekends. It is an American 
custom for fathers to take babies out on weekends.” I did not 
know that because in Europe they are not used to doing it. 

I told him that even if he would like to.do it, I would not let 
him because he was very fast and rough and he could have 
overturned the baby carriage. 

The next summer, Isabelle was fifteen months old and 
we went to Europe to introduce our child to the whole family. 
We sailed on a French boat, De Grasse. We arrived in Paris 
by train. There were at least fifteen people to greet us at the 
station: my aunt Achenia, who was always my favorite, 
cousin Boris, who was Isabelle’s godfather, my mother’s 
sisters, numerous relatives and a couple of people from the 
Louts Dreyfus Corporation. It was a noisy welcome. Isabelle 
was all smiles and conquered them all. I must admit that she 
was very beautiful, a fat baby with a nice disposition. Mother 
found a nanny to attend to Isabelle and she stayed at my 
aunt’s apartment. We stayed at the Hotel Lotti, just around 
the comer. The visit was a tremendous success, and we 
were asked to have the baby photographed in the Tuileries 
Gardens on a swing, to be published in a children's 
magazine. We stayed in Paris for a while and were 
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supposed to go to the Riviera, the city of Cap d’Antibes 
where mother rented a house. The family went ahead—my 
mother, aunt, cousin Boris, the nanny, and Isabelle. Jacques 
and I followed because we had to pick up a friend of mine 
in Zurich. 

Cars were scarce in those days. The Louis Dreyfus 
Corporation found an old Ford, which was supposed to be 
in perfect shape. Jacques' boss, who was a connoisseur of 
cars (he was racing) actually drove the car and proclaimed 
it to be in good shape. We arrived in Zurich at the Dolder 
Hotel, one of the greatest hotels in Europe. Rolls Royces, 
Bentleys, etc. were parked there. Life at the Dolder Hotel 
was still in grand style. The guests at the hotel were leading 
a very leisurely life as if the war had never occurred. In the 
evening, everybody dressed for dinner. The Queen of 
Greece held court, and among her entourage was my friend 
Z’s family. We spent the night at the hotel and the next day 
drove further with Z, who was my closest friend since our 
schooldays. She and her family had fled Romania in the 
Royal train to Western Europe; during that trip they were 
robbed of all their valuables by the communists. We 
proceeded to Lausanne. On our way we had a few mishaps 
with the car, including problems with the doors. They would 
not close. We got a piece of rope and tied the doors. We did 
not make a very elegant entrance at the Hotel Beau Rivage 
when we got to Lausanne. On our way, in a small locality, 
we got a large ring of Swiss cheese to bring to the Riviera. 
Our car smelled like cheese! We wanted to spend the night 
at the hotel. Jacques was told that there was no room 
available, except the royal suite. They probably saw our car 
and thought we could not afford a room in that hotel. 
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Looking at Jacques they could not believe it when he said, 
“All right, I’ll take it.” We called my friend Z who was still 
sitting in the car. When the director saw her, he was 
delighted that he had given us the royal suite. He knew her 
since she has stayed there with the Queen of Greece. We 
were well introduced! 

The next morning we proceeded further, but not much 
further because before Geneva our car broke down and 
needed major repairs. It was the first of August, a national 
Swiss holiday. We were stuck for two days in Geneva. As 
we walked on the shore where the hotels were located, we 
saw quite a few people having drinks on a terrace. We 
decided that it was an animated place. When Jacques asked 
for the bill, the waiter said, “But Monsieur, you are part of 
the group." It was a cocktail party given by some 
organization. Z and I laughed our heads off because 
Jacques was so confused. 

The trip was certainly full of surprises. Finally we arrived 
at Cap d’Antibes where the family was waiting for us, with 
the doors of the car roped and the car smelling of cheese. 
The cheese, as a matter of fact, was very welcome. We 
spent a delightful month there. Next to us was Katherine 
Hepburn’s villa. As we had no telephone, Mrs. Louis 
Dreyfus, the mother of Jacques’ boss, who was living in 
Cannes, would appear at any time of the day to invite us to 
her place and especially to the Cannes Film Festival. She 
was the Chairwoman of that major cultural event. She was 
an impressive, strong-willed personality, and one could not 
decline her invitation. On the beach in Cap d’Antibes one 
could see all the movie celebrities, including Madeleine 
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Renaud, Jean Pierre Aumont, Danielle Derrieux, etc.; it was 
very impressive, if one is impressed with celebrities! 

We went back to Paris for a while before sailing home. 
The big event occurred in Cap d’Antibes when Isabelle 
started to walk. My aunt and mother were overcome with 
joy. They were sitting on the terrace and ail of a sudden 
Isabelle, who was standing, started to walk. What 
excitement! It was as if they had never seen a baby walk. 
That, of course, was the big event of the vacation. 

The next year Isabelle was old enough for nursery 
school. We applied to the Church of the Heavenly Rest on 
5th Avenue which was close to our house but without 
success. We were told it was already booked. We called 
another nursery school which was located on Madison 
Avenue and 78th Street. They accepted her and so we took 
her there. When I went to fetch her, I waited nervously until 
I saw her appear. When we got home, the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest called and informed us that there was a 
cancellation and Isabelle could start the next morning. We 
proceeded to the Church of the Heavenly Rest's nursery 
school, where she stayed through kindergarten. The third 
day Isabelle asked us, “Where am I going today?” She 
thought nursery school was at a different location everyday. 
She continued her education at Spence School and Barnard 
College, where she graduated with a degree in political 
science. Now she is a successful businesswoman and fives 
in Europe. She got married in London, to an Englishman, 
also a banker. But after a six-year marriage, which we 
thought was a happy one, she told me at lunch in London 
that she was divorcing him. I tried to persuade her the old 
fashion way, that marriage is a two-way street, etc. but it did 
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not work. They remained on good terms through the later 
years and I continued seeing him when 1 went to London on 
my yearly visits. She was then working at Chase Manhattan 
Bank. The bank asked her to write a book on finances. 
When she sent me a copy, I did not understand ail the 
diagrams—only the foreword and the index. She started her 
career at Morgan Guarantee in New York. She covered the 
Middle East and was sent quite often by her bank to Arab 
countries, especially Egypt. They never sent her to Saudi 
Arabia, where being a woman was not accepted. When she 
had to deal with the Saudis, she met them in New York. One 
summer, during a sweltering heat wave she appeared for 
dinner in a long sleeved dress and high collar. I asked her, 
“Isn’t it too warm to be dressed like that?” The answer was, 
“I’ve come from a meeting with the Saudis." After nine years 
in New York with Morgan, she was transferred to Frankfurt 
in Western Germany. It was a terrible blow for us parents. 
Jacques was already very ill. For him, Isabelle’s departure 
was a terrible emotional experience. I thought to myself that 
once she goes to Europe she will not come back. She has 
been living in Europe for over twenty years now. After two 
years in Frankfurt she asked to be relocated but Morgan 
refused. One evening while we were having dinner, we got 
an overseas telephone call from Isabelle and she told me, 
“Mother I have to tell you something. I resigned from Morgan 
Guarantee.” I answered, “One does not resign from Morgan 
and what will you do now?” As she was already known in 
international financial circles, she was approached by three 
different sources offering her a position. She came to New 
York to consult her father and chose Chase Manhattan Bank 
in London, where she stayed for almost ten years. After all 
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those years with Chase, a German bank offered her a 
position which she accepted. They offered her terms that 
were difficult to turn down. After a couple of years, she was 
transferred to Frankfurt where she now lives. She still owns 
a charming English style house in Chelsea, London, and 
recently acquired a home in Ciboure, France, above 
St. Jean de Luz in the Pyrenees Mountains. 

When I came to New York in 1946, peace had not yet 
been signed. The people from Western European countries 
who emigrated to America were still living in New York. I met 
a lot of very interesting people among the European 
intellectuals connected with music, arts, etc. Among the 
musicians were Robert Cassadesus and his wife, both 
superb pianists, Germaine Taillefire and others. The wife of 
St. Exupery was still living in New York; she later left and 
went back to France. Her husband, the author of Le Petit 
Prince (The Little Prince), was a friend of Jacques’. Some 
people came from Argentina, such as Roger Caillois. The 
writer-philosopher, Pierre Matisse, had a gallery on 57th 
street; he was the son of Henri Matisse. I met the Durand- 
Ruels, who were famous French art dealers. All these 
people, who fled France during the German occupation, 
were now living in New York. Their presence added some 
sophistication to the city. At that time, New York was not the 
booming, lively city it is today. Segregation was stilt in force 
in 1946. Black people were not seen much and often not 
even admitted to restaurants and hotels. Josephine Baker, 
who performed on Broadway, was turned down at the 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel and had to stay in Harlem. In movie 
houses, Black people sat in the balcony. It seemed very 
strange to me and I frankly did not expect it. I was coming 
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from a devastated Europe after the war, occupied by 
Germans, to America which represented freedom for ail and 
encountered this situation. Blacks and whites were not 
mixing together at that time. 

My first year in New York was rather difficult. I had to 
adjust to a totally new way of life. I had not yet made 
friends. My husband was away from home the whole day in 
his business, t was very lonely. I was used to being with 
family, especially my mother. 

I got the measles from my husband’s niece and was 
very ill. A few months later I got the news from Paris that my 
paternal grandmother died. I was very attached to her. She 
was a grand lady of a former generation. It was sad news 
for me at that time, being away from my family. 
Grandmother was very much admired by everyone who met 
her. She was a very well-known socialite; her entertaining 
was superb. 

It was also difficult not to have our own household. We 
were still living in Jacques’ bachelor apartment and having 
all our meals in my mother-in-law’s flat. We were 
newlyweds, but we were never really by ourselves, it was 
hard on me and I longed to have a home of my own. This 
continued for a year and a half until we found an apartment 
and started our own household. Life changed. We 
entertained friends; as we both loved people, our house 
became an informal drop-in place with small parties and 
dinners. Most of the people we entertained were Jacques’ 
friends, but I was easily accepted in their circle and enjoyed 
their company. Some became very close to me and much 
later in life, when 1 was widowed, they remained faithful 
friends. I very much cherished their friendship. They were 
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part of the intellectual crowd of New York. Their company 
was very rewarding. Among the musicians we entertained 
was a close friend, the very talented violinist Paul 
Makanowitzky. When I first met him he asked me about my 
whereabouts during the war. I told him our story, how we 
were stuck in Romania during the war until we left that 
country in 1944. I related to him our trip during all the 
bombings. Paul was enlisted in the American Air Force and 
it happened that during the bombardment above Brasov in 
Transylvania—when we were lying in the field with mother— 
it was Makanowitzky who was bombing us. We compared 
the date and hour and it fit perfectly. His plane was downed, 
but he parachuted to the ground. The Romanian peasants 
who surrounded him wanted to lynch him, but some soldiers 
who were stationed in the neighborhood saved him. He was 
taken prisoner and later when peace was enacted, they 
released him. What a coincidence to meet him two years 
later in New York. 

Numerous other musicians were regulars in our home, 
composers such as Vittorio Rieti, Samuel Barber, John 
Lessard, Alexei Haieff, who was like a member of our family. 
Stravinsky and his wife Vera, when they moved from 
Hollywood to New York, were guests of ours. Mother knew 
Vera from Russia when she was the wife of Sergei 
Soudeikin, the painter. 

Vittorio Rieti, the composer, was a close friend and 
extraverted only when he disagreed on something. His 
music is still performed in Europe and the U.S.A., especially 
his ballet, the Sonnambula. 

Samuel Barber was a charming man, very entertaining, 
and lull of life which ended when he died of cancer. His 
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music is performed quite often and his opera Vanessa was 
revived at the Metropolitan Opera. Composer John Lessard 
is part of 20th century American music; he studied in France 
with Nadia Boulanger like many American musicians 
including Aaron Copeland, Virgil Thomson and many others. 
John Lessard’s music was mostly performed by chamber 
music orchestras. Alexei Haieff was like a member of our 
family. Jacques knew him since he was in his early twenties. 
His music was performed by orchestras especially in Boston 
and New York. His piano concerto was a great success. 

One evening at dinner in our home, Stravinsky was 
taking pills before and after each course. Finally I asked him 
if he thought he would be poisoned by our food. I got a long 
explanation about the purpose of all these pills. At that time, 
Balanchine was starting his ballet company which was called 
Ballet Society and they were performing downtown in a 
small hall. For years since their beginning, we supported the 
Balanchine ballet which later moved to City Center and then 
to Lincoln Center. 

Jacques and I were very interested in art. His sister was 
a painter, exhibited in a few major galleries. In Paris we met 
Leonid, a painter who later came to New York. We 
befriended his brother Eugene Berman. I still have quite a 
few paintings by these two brothers. Their works were quite 
apart. Leonid painted mostly sea scenes in pale blues and 
grays. Eugene, on the contrary, used strong colors, 
especially flamboyant settings for the Metropolitan Opera. 
He staged Don Giovanni, Barber of Seville, and others. At 
that time we were also buying art. We acquired paintings by 
Alexander Liberman as well as sculpture and other works of 
art from the gallery of Catherine Viviano. It was through her 
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that we met the Italian painter, Afro and his brother Mirko, 
the sculptor. The brothers lived in Italy. We became close 
friends with Afro, who lived in Rome and had a castle in 
Udine where we visited him. It was a 12th century castle on 
a hill, the interior of which he remodeled with a fantastic 
view on the Italian landscape-. Both brothers died young, in 
their fifties. 

Both brothers were charming, very interesting and good 
looking men. Afro was the painter and Mirko the sculptor. 
Mirko had a studio in Cambridge, Massachusetts, while he 
was teaching at Harvard University. Both were successful 
artists in Europe and the U.S.A. Afro’s paintings were in 
major U.S. museums and numerous private collections. Both 
brothers were represented by the Catherine Viviano Gallery. 

We also had business obligations to fulfill as Jacques 
was a treasurer of his company and later became president. 
For the last ten years before his retirement, we had to 
entertain the business crowd, Americans as well as 
foreigners from around the world. The Louis Dreyfus firm 
had offices all over the world. They were international grain 
traders and bankers. The main office was in Paris, the 
owners being French. I met New York’s French colony and 
we were part of all the receptions at the consulate and the 
embassy, which in those days were very lavish, elegant 
parties. 

One of the receptions at the French Consulate was 
given for a labor delegation from France headed by Mr. 
Leon Jouhaux. He was the secretary general of the C.G.T. 
French unions. He asked Jacques if by any chance he knew 
Henry Wallace, the ex-Vice President of the USA. Jacques 
knew him pretty well. Jouhaux asked him if he could arrange 
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a meeting with Wallace. Henry Wallace accepted and the 
meeting between the two took place in our home. I met him 
for the first time. He was a very amiable, easy-going, open- 
minded man who asked a lot of questions of Mr. Jouhaux. 
Some were quite naive: what is the difference between 
communists and the radical socialists in France? He should 
have known the differenced It’s like asking what is the 
difference between left and right. Other questions were 
similar: what newspaper represents the communists? The 
answer was L’Humanite. I was terribly surprised by his 
questions; he should have known a little more about French 
politics. So was Leon Jouhaux; he was surprised that 
Wallace knew so little about France. Jouhaux did not speak 
English and Wallace did not know French. Mrs. Jouhaux and 
Jacques were the interpreters at that meeting. In 1951 
Jouhaux received the Nobel Prize for Peace. 

We also entertained French dignitaries coming from 
Paris. Senators, and some cabinet members like Michelet, 
Minister of Defense and M. Joxe who was a de Gaulle 
minister of justice who later led the peace talks with Algeria 
and France. He was charming Frenchman of the old guard 
with a brilliant mind. We were involved in French 
organizations. Jacques was also one of the founders of the 
Maison Frangaise of New York University, which is even now 
one of the institutions that promote French culture. They 
hold lectures, have exhibitions, etc. Jacques was honored by 
the French government and was decorated with the French 
Legion of Honor. The ceremony took place at the consulate 
on 5th Avenue and was followed by an elegant party 
attended by numerous friends and personalities from 
different French organizations. The presentation of the 
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medal was made by the Consul General Raymond Laporte. 
Being active in the cultural affairs of the Maison Frangaise 
at New York University, we introduced French writers who 
were lecturing there. Among them were Roger Caillois and 
Henri Troyat, a cousin of mine on my mother's side; also 
Professor Serge Gorodetsky, a physicist from the Strasberg 
University and member of the French Academy of Sciences 
and author of numerous books. 

Caillois was a philosopher, a member of the French 
Academy, very imaginative and sharp-minded; it was always 
rewarding to be in his company. Henri Troyat was a most 
prolific French writer whose novels have been translated into 
numerous languages. His work, Tant Qua la Terre Durera is 
a trilogy where he describes the Tarasoff family and their life 
in Russia (my mother was a Tarasoff). Many more literary 
people and musicians were introduced. 

In those days we traveled quite a lot. We went to 
Europe on our vacation and toured as much as we could by 
car. We never ventured further into Eastern European 
countries, which at that time were occupied by the Soviet 
Union. Jacques, as he was working in an international grain 
trading and shipping company was officially invited to the 
Soviet Union on business because he dealt with them, but 
he never wanted to go. He was a very liberal minded man 
but could accept neither communism nor fascism! 

in the literary world, we were close to Eleanor Clark and 
her husband, Robert Penn Warren. We knew Eleanor before 
she married Warren. She was the author of novellas and 
novels and her husband was elected poet laureate. Eleanor 
was one of the American intellectual writers of the 50s and 
60s. Unfortunately, by the end of her life, she was 
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completely blind. Among the regular guests in our home 
were Maurice Grosser, the painter and author of numerous 
books on painting and Virgil Thomson, the music critic of the 
Herald Tribune. He especially promoted French music. 

We also knew Nico Calas and his wife Lola—she was 
Russian and he was Greek. He left Greece as a very yoiing 
man, went to France where he befriended the surrealist 
Andre Breton and came to the U.S.A. This was during the 
war when France was occupied by the Nazis. When Breton 
returned to France, Nico had married Lola. He remained in 
New York where he taught art, published books on 
surrealism and wrote numerous articles in collaboration with 
his wife. The Calases had an important collection of 
surrealist paintings in their home. They remained very close 
to me until their death. 

One of the most sophisticated people in the literary 
world I met was Marguerite .Yourcenar, the French writer and 
the first woman to be elected to the French Academy. She 
left France before the war and came to America. She taught 
literature for a while at St. Lawrence College, later settled in 
Maine where she died. She wrote numerous books but the 
one that made her world famous was Hadrian’s Memoirs. 
Before leaving Paris she left a manuscript in a trunk in her 
hotel. It stayed there through the war. When Jacques came 
to Paris after the liberation he went to the hotel, retrieved the 
manuscript and sent it to its author in America. The book 
was published in 1952, later translated into English by Grace 
Frick, Marguerite Yourcenar’s companion of many years and 
published in New York by Farrar, Strauss and Giroux in the 
mid-fifties. We visited Marguerite Yourcenar a few times in 
Maine. Her house was on Mount Desert Island, one of the 
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most beautiful spots in Maine. The house always had 
visitors, students and scholars. It was an old early American 
house, quite charmingly furnished with Victorian and English 
furniture stuffed everywhere with books. Grace Frick was 
taking care of secretarial matters and translating the 
Yourcenar books into English. Cooking was done by 
Marguerite herself. 

I also met Kerenski, the head of the Russian provisional 
government after the fall of Tsar Nicolas II. He made his way 
to Murmansk and shipped out of Russia as a Serbian officer 
abroad a French cruiser to England. For the next twenty 
years, he lived and traveled in Western Europe as a lecturer, 
author, and journalist. His government lasted from August 
1917 to November 1917. In May 1940, on the eve of the fall 
of France, he fled to the U.S.A. He died in 1970 in New 
York. 

After the abdication of Tsar Nicolas II, a provisional 
government was formed headed by Alexander Kerenski. His 
tenure was not long; within a few months he was ousted by 
the Bolsheviks. He left Russia and ended in the U.S.A. 
When I met him in New York, he was living in an apartment 
on the upper floor of a mansion owned by an American 
socialite around the corner from us. We met him at her 
parties and Jacques, who was a curious man, wanted to 
know him a little better. Once when we were leaving a party, 
Jacques invited him home and he gladly accepted. As we 
rode home, he was humming some Russian gypsy songs. 
Jacques thought it was in bad taste—he disliked gypsy 
music! We invited him to one of our parties and he 
accepted. As we had friends among the old Russian “guard,” 
as I used to call them, the Russian aristocracy were also 



invited. There was much resentment among them when they 
saw Kerenski. We were told that they never expected the 
Kayaloffs to invite “that man” to their house. It was a 
scandal; we practically had to apologize for the faux pas. 
The most interesting thing was that he was not what we 
expected him to be—a great political figure. He was a 
simple-minded man, not at all a brilliant character. We never 
encountered him again. 

After our first trip back to Paris with Isabelle who was 
one and a half years old, we convinced my mother to move 
to New York. She was tom apart. She adored her 
grandchild, but was reluctant to start a new life in a country 
that she did not know, away from her family and friends. In 
those days (the early fifties) the situation in Europe was not 
too stable and Jacques convinced her to move. We boarded 
the lie de France, which had been converted into a luxurious 
passenger ship. It was its maiden voyage and we sailed to 
New York. As I was constantly seasick, I missed the glamour 
of this trip. I remember lying in bed when the stewardess 
would come in and try to convince me to get dressed and 
enjoy the parties. Only mother, myself and the baby Isabelle 
traveled by sea. Jacques took the plane. Mother stayed for 
a while with us and later moved into a small apartment of 
her own. As we had lost everything during the war, she had 
to find some activity to survive. She always liked antiques 
and was a collector in the good old days in Europe. One day 
a cousin of mine, who had lived in America for a long time, 
came to see my mother and told her that a woman who had 
a business on 57th Street was looking for a partner. The 
next day mother went to see her and at dinner the evening 
announced very proudly that she would be working in 
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antiques as the woman’s partner. We were stunned. How 
much money did she need? As it happened, it was a 
second-rate antique shop and not much was needed. She 
was so happy to be on her own. A few months later her 
partner died of cancer; mother took another partner and tried 
to improve the merchandise of the shop. The second partner 
lasted for a couple of years and left New York. At this point 
l bought the partner’s shares and joined my mother in the 
enterprise. We tried and succeeded in improving this little 
antique shop by bringing in high-class French antiques. We 
named the store Vieux Paris. As the building was coming 
down, we moved into larger premises at a different location. 
Mother went to France to acquire merchandise. Our store 
was one of the most popular among decorators as well as 
private customers. One of the reasons for our success was 
my mother’s charm. She was a grand lady with great taste, 
appreciated by her customers. Among our customers were 
the beau monde of New York. One of them was the first 
lady, Jackie Kennedy. She was a great lady with a lot of 
charm. She was not just a customer; often she would sit 
down and chat with mother, occasionally in French, about 
her life and even one day confessed how tired she was. She 
was pregnant with the baby she later lost. Mrs. Kennedy 
especially liked the Louis XVI French furniture and whenever 
we sent pieces to the White House, they were usually in that 
style. Other members of the Kennedy family were customers 
as well, Mrs. Smith, the president’s sister, and Ethel 
Kennedy dropped in occasionally. Socially, mother was 
much in demand. A good bridge player and a charming 
woman who mixed well with both the younger and older 
generations. Even Isabelle’s friends invited her for dinners. 
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She was always in good spirits. She was loved and admired 
by everyone who knew her. 

In order to help my mother, I started to work with her. I 
could give her half a day of my time which removed some 
burden from her shoulders. My duties consisted of 
decorating the store, the window display, going to auctions 
(mother disliked auctions) and taking care of customers 
when mother was not in the shop. As we traveled abroad 
with Jacques every year, we would make some purchases 
for mother’s business. It was fun for us. We both liked 
French antiques and would be thrilled when we discovered 
an interesting piece in a remote country place in France! I 
worked with mother for sixteen years. We were asked to join 
the Antique Art and Dealers Association of*America. It was 
quite an achievement in those days. There were only 38 
members from America in that association and we took part 
in the Park Avenue Antique Show once a year. 

Mother stayed in business for 26 years. By the end of 
the seventies, the rents on the stores were skyrocketing and 
there was a recession, business slowed down. My husband 
suggested the time had come to close the business. By then 
mother was in her late seventies. She was devastated 
because the business was her life. It was her successful 
creation. Her last years were rather sad, because in the 
meantime, my husband became ill. At the beginning, doctors 
could not find the cause. He was complaining about pain in 
his legs, and finally it was discovered that he had 
Parkinson's Disease. All his life he was a strong, flamboyant, 
energetic man, never sick, highly intellectual and 
entertaining. He was fighting his illness. In spite of losing his 
balance and falling in the apartment, he still wanted to go for 
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walks by himself until the time when he needed help. At the 
beginning I was his walking companion and helped. This 
continued until the doctors decided he needed a wheelchair. 
He was losing his balance and was falling quite often. That, 
of course, depressed him enormously; he did not want to be 
an invalid, but finally had to give in! We lived for seven years 
with nurses at home. His condition was gradually 
deteriorating and as Parkinson attacks all parts of the body, 
it first attacked his legs, then he lost use of his hands and 
couldn’t even type. Later we even had to feed him because 
of the lack of coordination in his hands. The last thing to go 
was his voice. We installed a special amplifier on the phone, 
but it did not help. The vocal cords were giving in. He was 
in bed at eight o’clock in the evening. His illness lasted for 
seven years. Seven years of nightmare seeing someone so 
dear to you becoming a total vegetable. The nurse wheeled 
him in the park and we spent hours sitting and watching life 
around us. It was doctor's orders to take him out of the 
house as much as possible to make him feel less depressed 
and frustrated. He died after seven years of suffering. During 
those seven years, I sat alone in my bedroom every evening 
and decided to do something about it. Otherwise I would go 
down the drain myself. What could I do? One day mother 
said a friend of hers was making costume jewelry just for fun 
and that the pieces were very beautiful. It gave me an idea! 
I paid a visit to my mother’s friend, and she showed me a 
few things. They were not very professionally executed, but 
she gave me the address of where I could get the beads 
and try my own designs. This is what I did. My first 
necklaces were one of a kind pieces in semi-precious 
stones. I would go to department stores and see how 
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necklaces were mounted, especially the clasps. I learned 
everything by myself and started to create my own designs 
and wear them. People noticed them, liked what they saw 
and friends encouraged me to do it commercially. I did not 
know how to handle the situation from a business point of 
view; I had never done anything on my own. First I went to 
the wholesale market for beafds. Finding the ones I liked, I 
would take them home, combine the beads and create my 
necklaces. I strung the first samples myself; that was part of 
my therapy—concentration on the jewelry and their 
production. When I started to get orders from department 
stores, which sometimes required 100 pieces on one model, 
I could not string them by myself. I had to give them to 
professionals to be strung. 

It was difficult to find people in that field as I had no 
previous connections. A bead dealer suggested I get in 
touch with some Russian emigres and introduced one to me. 
I called her up and we made an appointment. She appeared 
with her husband. I asked how they got to Manhattan? The 
answer was by car. I was amazed; they were new arrivals 
from Soviet Russia and already had a car! She asked how 
many necklaces had to be strung. I answered about 150. 
“Only 150," was the reply. It was about a sum of $600. $600 
was money twenty years ago but not enough for them. She 
told me she made $500 a week in jewelry factory stringing 
beads. My reply was, “You must be very lucky to make 
$2,000 per month, this is more than most Americans are 
making." They were not satisfied living in the U.S.A. They 
were still remembering what they had in Russia. They came 
from the southern part of Russia, from Georgia. I became 
quite angry and impatient and answered, “Why don’t you go 
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back.” After this exchange, she took my designs and strung 
the order for me. It was an order for Bonwit Teller. 

The creation of the collection was a pain in the neck, 
required a lot of imagination and the competition was 
horrendous. One tried to create something that was not on 
the market yet! it was a difficult challenge. Strapless dresses 
were in fashion so i decided to make some necklaces with 
feathers in different colors on a satin cord, a choker. When 
the sets were ready, I called Saks 5th Avenue, spoke to the 
buyer, and explained that I had chokers with feathers; she 
was very enthusiastic and asked me to come immediately. 
The chief buyer was called in; she liked my models and 
asked if I could deliver for the Christmas display. It was a 
fortnight before the holidays and they ordered for 18 of their 
stores, three pieces per store. She only changed the length 
of the feathers, she wanted them shorter. I took it upon 
myself to deliver the merchandise on time; I had to produce 
them myself! I sat up night after night working on that order. 
It was a big success; the chokers were in the windows of 
Saks for Christmas, it was quite an achievement! 

Another successful appointment arranged by a friend 
was with Bergdorf Goodman. I took 17 necklaces in semi¬ 
precious stones to show the buyer. She put away 15 and, as 
I was inexperienced, I did not know if she would take them 
or not. She then said, “I’ll take the 15. Send me an invoice 
and we’ll pay you.” I could not believe it! A few weeks later 
as I was passing Bergdorf Goodman, I saw my necklaces on 
the mannequins in every window. Some friends who were in 
the business told me that I should have a representative. I 
got in touch with Laura Kruger on Madison Avenue. She was 
at that time one of the best representatives in town. She 
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took my stuff and introduced it to the stores. I worked with 
her for a few years until she closed her business. After that 
I showed the collection myself to buyers who would come to 
the house to see my creations. I dealt with Bonwit Teller, 
Bergdorf Goodman, Saks 5th Avenue, Bloomingdale’s, Ciro 
and numerous boutiques. The business kept me alive for 
years while Jacques was sick. It was my therapy. After he 
was in bed at eight o’clock in the evening, I started to work 
on my collection. And that is how life continued for years 
until the night when Jacques was gone forever. He was 
moaning all the time during that week. I tried to comfort him 
as much as I could; nothing seemed to help. He had a high 
fever and was congested. Because he had difficulty 
expressing himself, I had to guess what was bothering him 
without being able to really help him. The doctor came, 
found that he had a virus and prescribed antibiotics, but his 
temperature did not drop -and he was sweating profusely. 
After a few days, at eight o’clock one night the moaning 
stopped; I thought he had fallen asleep but that wasn’t the 
case. He was already in a coma, something I did not realize. 
During the day, nurses took care of him and at night I was 
with him. But that night I had a nurse on duty because I was 
physically and emotionally exhausted. I awakened at 
midnight but the nurse told me to go back to bed; if 
something happened she would call me. Ten minutes later 
she rushed into my room shouting, “He is dead!” At that 
moment I could not react. I had expected it but when it 
finally became a reality it was different. I got out of bed, put 
a mirror in front of his mouth to see if he was breathing and 
closed his eyes. We covered him with a sheet. I was doing 
this automatically; I did not feel anything. I felt total 
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emptiness. I later realized that I was in shock. I did not cry 
but I immediately called Isabelle in London and said, “Daddy 
just died.” I heard a terrible moan. She said she would take 
the first plane and come. All those sad events devastated 
my mother. She never thought that she would survive her 
son-in-law. It affected her so much that she became 
occasionally confused. Another difficult period of my life. The 
only thing I thought of was that Jacques was not suffering 
anymore. 

After a couple of days Jacques’ funeral took place in the 
Armenian Church. As he was much loved and respected by 
his business colleagues and friends, many came to the 
funeral mass, from Westchester, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Houston, Texas, etc. The altar was covered with flowers in 
spite of the obituary, in which we asked for donations to be 
made to the Armenian school in lieu of flowers. Numerous 
friends of Isabelle’s attended the mass and were very 
impressed by the service and the beauty of the music. 

Isabelle and her husband William who came for the 
funeral stayed for a short while. William left but Isabelle 
remained a while longer; as they were both working, they 
could not remain longer. It was very difficult to part from her 
at that moment. I was now left with mother who was not 
herself anymore; another crisis to face. It took some time for 
me to recover from Jacques' loss and taking care of the red 
tape. Mother was not well and sometimes confused so I had 
to take care of her. I got her the same nurse that looked 
after Jacques and found a companion, a Russian woman for 
the nights. Mother could not be left alone. One day, while 
playing bridge at home, she fell and broke her hip. She was 
taken by ambulance to the hospital where, a few days later, 
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she had a hip operation. Isabelle came and stayed with me 
a while. As mother was suffering from chronic bronchitis and 
was allergic to antibiotics, I warned the doctors at the 
hospital. They examined her and heard some wheezing in 
her lungs. They thought she was getting pneumonia and 
ordered intravenous antibiotics. The result was devastating. 
It upset her stomach; she could not retain food and lost a 
tremendous amount of weight. All this happened during her 
stay in the hospital. They could not help her at all. I decided 
to bring her home and have her taken care of by our nurse 
but unfortunately she did not survive. Two weeks later she 
died of pneumonia. Within a year I lost the two closest 
people to me, my husband and my mother. That period of 
my life was very difficult. Isabelle was in Europe. She was 
still married and living in London. All of a sudden I felt 
completely empty; I was totally alone. 

I was seeing few friends, but otherwise my life was 
lonely. Isabelle at one point asked me if 1 would like to move 
back to Europe but I had no courage to take that initiative. 
I do not regret it because Isabelle divorced later and left 
London. 1 would have been completely uprooted. One day I 
received an invitation to attend a reception for Dr. Vartan 
Gregorian, who became president of the New York Public 
Library. He asked me about my husband's library; Jacques 
had collected an important library, a few thousand books 
and Gregorian wanted to see them. We made an 
appointment and he came, liked what he saw and even 
found one of bis works on a shelf. He told me that I should 
donate the whole library to the New York Public Library. I 
told him that Isabelle wanted her father’s books. While he 
was visiting I asked if the NYPL had volunteers. He said, “Of 
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course and I will ask them to contact you.” The next day l 
received a call from the volunteer office, was interviewed 
and began to work at the library. After sixteen years, I am 
still a volunteer. 

The first day at the library I was assigned to stuff and 
stamp envelopes. After three hours of that “hard work,” the 
head of volunteers asked me if I enjoyed what I was doing. 

I answered that I did not particularly enjoy what I was doing. 
She was, as one can imagine, not very pleased by my reply. 
Later she assigned me to different departments; I worked in 
the art division and at the information desk. I passed my 
exam to become a docent and work in the Slavic division 
which I still do today. I have interesting work doing 
translations from Russian into English, bibliographies of 
books, some of which are from the private library of Tsar 
Alexander II and the last Russian Tsar Nicolas II. Some of 
the books are real treasures; it is a pleasure to look at them 
and especially to handle them. 

During that period when l was getting rid of a lot of 
useless things in the house, I opened a suitcase (it was 
really a trunk), with postcards from countries that Jacques 
and I had visited. My husband, being a very meticulous man, 
classified them by countries. I had three thousand postcards 
but what to do with them? I made an appointment, through 
a friend, at the Cooper Hewitt Museum (Smithsonian 
Institute) in New York and showed them a few of the 
postcards. Because they had a vast collection of materials 
on decorative art in their research library, I thought they 
might be interested. They accepted my donation. When I 
came to the museum, Mr. Derek Ostergard, who was part of 
the museum staff, was present. He asked me if I would like 




to work in that division as a volunteer, I accepted 
immediately. I was so eager to be occupied, especially in my 
field, decorative arts! I spent a few years at the Cooper 
Hewitt until the division was discontinued. Later when 
Dr. Gregorian came to see me and looked at Jacques’ 
library, I was still working at the Cooper Hewitt. At one point 
I was a volunteer in both Cooper Hewitt and the New York 
Public Library. A few years later when Cooper Hewitt closed 
its research center, they were expanding room for more 
exhibitions, I switched entirely to the NYPL. 

After the two deaths in my family within the same year, 
it was very difficult adjusting to being alone. I had never 
really been alone before. When I would go home, as I 
approached my building, I would feel apprehensive, i 
remember vividly how I used to slow my pace. It would take 
me some time to insert the key in the door (often I would 
just stand there) because I had terrible anxieties about 
facing an empty apartment. The door to the library, which 
was Jacques’ room, was closed and it took me a long time 
before I could enter. During his illness the library was 
converted into a hospital room and that was where he died. 

It took a while to take care of the paperwork concerning 
the wills. 

I went to London where my daughter was living just for 
a change of atmosphere and to spend some time with her. 
We even went to Scotland for a week and visited numerous 
sites and castles, some of them quite impressive from an 
architectural point of view. The furnishings inside interested 
me enormously, having worked for so many years in 
antiques! I usually traveled to Europe once a year to see 
Isabelle and was always sad to return home to my solitude. 
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All these volunteer jobs helped me overcome my 
loneliness. I made friends at work with several people whom 
I enjoyed very much. 

During Jacques’ illness, which lasted seven years, we 
stayed in the USA, most of the time in New York. After I was 
alone, I traveled to different countries that 1 never visited 
before: Denmark, Sweden, Israel and Alaska. I went to visit 
friends in Houston and Palm Beach. All those places so 
different but interesting. I also visited New Orleans. Life went 
on for better or worse. 

After the Russians left Eastern Europe, I went to 
Hungary, Austria and Czechoslovakia. How many treasures 
these countries possess—museums filled with very important 
works of art and from an architectural point of view, the 
richness of these buildings and monuments. During my 
visits, some of them were still under scaffolding in order not 
to crumble! Now they have all been refurbished to their past 
grandeur. 

I traveled quite often with M. S., a lady I met at the 
library and with whom I worked at the information desk. She 
was as much interested in art and architecture as I was. So 
it made our trips very exciting. In the next chapters I talk 
about some of my trips. 




JACQUES’ TRIP TO ENGLAND DURING THE WAR 


During the war Jacques traveled quite a lot on business 
trips. The most interesting experience was being sent to 
England. His boss left France after the German invasion and 
enrolled in the aviation division of the Free French Forces. 
He was stationed in London at that time. It was very difficult 
to travel to Europe from the USA and also very dangerous. 
The German submarines were patrolling the Atlantic Ocean. 
Mrs. Shipley was, at that time, head of the passport division 
at Immigration and would issue visas. She knew Jacques 
and issued his visas a few times. He went through an FBI 
check and was considered a reliable American citizen. The 
permit to leave the country was issued and the only way to 
get to Europe was by boat. There were only military 
convoys! He got passage on one of them but up to the last 
moment, did not know from where he would sail. It was top 
secret. Before departure he was told to go to Canada where 
the convoy was to start. He said later that it was one of the 
most fascinating journeys of his life—crossing the Atlantic in 
a military convoy during World War II! At one point, in the 
middle of the ocean, the whole convoy stopped because a 
German submarine was spotted in the neighborhood. All the 
lights were turned off and the ship’s engines were stopped. 
Total silence. The submarine didn’t locate the convoy and it 
continued on its way. What a relief that was! They could 
have been blown to pieces if the Germans attacked! On the 
ship, there was another civilian, a Hindu prince whose 
mother was English and father Hindu. He befriended 
Jacques and asked him where he was staying in London. At 
that point Jacques did not know himself. Because of all the 
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refugees from Europe in London, it was impossible to get a 
hotel room. The prince said he would be staying at the Ritz 
Hotel and that he would get a room for Jacques as well. 
Jacques could not believe it! But the promise was kept. 
When they arrived in London, Jacques was given a room at 
the Ritz Hotel to the great amazement of his boss and 
friends. They asked him, “How did you get the room?” The 
answer was, “Good connections!” 

That was the time before the landing (the longest day). 
Nobody was allowed to leave the shores of England. The 
Germans were bombing London with V-ls and V-2s. The 
city was in total darkness and it was sometimes difficult to 
find one’s way! Jacques was stranded until the landing took 
place. The only way to get back to America was from 
Shannon, Ireland, and he waited until he was able to get 
passage on a plane that brought him home. 

He admired the discipline, cold bloodedness and 
courage of the English people at that time. As the Louis 
Dreyfus Corporation had branches in numerous countries 
around the world, Jacques’ next trip was to South America, 
Argentina. The contrast after the British trip was a shock. It 
was an entirely different world. Nobody really cared about 
the war in Europe. People were living as usual without 
restrictions; there was an abundance of food and terrible 
waste. Jacques was invited to dinner by some Argentinean 
colleagues. There were only three people at the table, 
served by two servants and a tremendous amount of food 
was wasted. The host, after having asked Jacques about his 
trip to England, wanted to see his reaction, so he took a 
chunk of butter from the table and threw it to his dog. 
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Jacques was disgusted and thought it was the worst of 
manners but he did not budge. 

The next trip was after Paris was liberated. He went to 
France, the first civilian on one of the Louis Dreyfus cargo 
ships. This is when I met him again after twenty years. 




MY TRIP TO EASTERN EUROPE 


After the Russian occupation of Eastern Europe ended 
and Hungary and Czechoslovakia were liberated, I decided 
to go and visit these countries and Austria. I went with a 
friend. Our first stop was Budapest. When the plane landed, 

I looked around and was amazed at what I saw. We were 
the only plane at the airport. It was a strange sight. Being 
used to crowded airports in the west, it produced a feeling 
of isolation. Eastern Europe was not yet part of the western 
world. The plane stopped some distance from the arrival 
building. A bus was waiting for the passengers. We boarded 
the bus; the procedure took a while but then we were driven 
to the arrival building. There was a long line at the check 
point for passports. There were two lines for Hungarian 
citizens and another for foreigners. Nobody paid any 
attention to that. Everybody stood in a single line. My friend, 
who was American-born, had no problem. When my turn 
came, it took a while. The customs officer was a woman 
wearing the soviet uniform with three stars on each 
shoulder! When she looked at my passport and saw that I 
was born in Russia, she started to question me repeatedly. 
I was probably already a suspect! The soviet attitude was 
still rooted in her mind. At the exit there were plenty of taxis; 
the ride was 350 florins with tip. Later in the hotel lobby, I 
saw that the fare to the airport was 500. The hotel was a 
modern building air-conditioned. The bellboy, who took care 
of our luggage, spoke English. In the grill room, they 
understood us, but German was the predominant language 
and the meals included extremely large portions, but the 
vegetables were not well cooked a la nouvelle cuisine! 
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Our rooms faced the Danube River and were very 
comfortable. I never understood why the Danube is called 
the blue Danube. The water is never blue; it is usually 
murky. The city is divided into two parts. Buda is at the top 
of a hill and Pest is down below. We stayed in Pest, the 
central part of the city. It is a very majestic city with beautiful 
monuments and bridges and numerous old churches. 

On our first day we took a general tour of the city by a 
chauffeur-driven car. Impressively clean, nobody threw 
anything on the sidewalks. The majority of the tourists were 
German. Hungarians speak German more than any other 
foreign language, some quite fluently. We had lunch at one 
of the sidewalk restaurants on the banks of the Danube. The 
food was very bad; I ordered a wiener schnitzel which was 
inedible! In those days meat was still scarce. Hungary did 
not adjusted itself to freedom yet. From our hotel we had a 
spectacular view of the Danube and the upper city of Buda; 
all these sights were illuminated in the evening which added 
to the beauty of the architecture. Our second day was a 
Monday; the museums were closed so we decided to go to 
Lake Balaton. Balaton is their riviera; the lake is 45 miles 
long. We went by car; $50 round trip. The stores on the 
shore of Lake Balaton are a little bit like Coney Island, very 
crowded. 

The south shore of Lake Balaton is very plebeian. After 
we crossed the lake to the north shore, we saw a big 
difference—better hotels, even a yacht club. It was clean 
everywhere. On the promenade, on the bank of the Danube 
and everywhere around town, there were iron wastepaper 
containers in very beautiful shapes. And they were used; 
nobody discarded anything outside the container. 
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We took a ferry to cross the lake; a very pleasant ride. 
We stopped to eat in a little country inn under a pergola and 
sat on wooden benches. Very rustic and pleasant, the food 
was good. Pork is the predominant rrieat and desserts 
include different types of strudel, which were always tasty! 
After having wandered through numerous churches, etc. in 
the evening we were sitting in front of our hotel (Forum) 
watching people pass by. They were all neatly dressed 
women in very high-heeled shoes. A new element were the 
Arabs in their native garb. I inquired where they came from 
and when. It was a new, very recent element. The cause of 
this influx was apparently the Hotel Ramada which was 
bought by Arabs. 

Meals were very cheap: a vegetable plate, a grilled 
cheese sandwich, a bottle of mineral water was 400-500 
florins ($7-15). While sitting on the bench, many people 
approached us and asked where we were from. Our answer 
was New York, America. As soon as they found out we were 
Americans they asked us if we had any dollars to exchange 
and if we came on business. We were told never to take 
advantage of those operations because it might be a trap. 
One evening we went to the theater to attend a folk dance 
performance with gypsy music; it was very lively and danced 
by young people in elaborate, bright costumes. The theater 
was an enormous structure in Maurescan style with 
numerous extraordinary chandeliers painted inside on the 
columns and walls. This was the remains of the Turkish 
occupation centuries ago. We met a group of Russians in 
Buda. They sounded like tourists, with their guide. There 
was a statue on the hill which was erected after the 
Russians conquered the Germans in honor of the Russian 
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soldiers killed in the war. When I asked why the statue was 
not removed, our chauffeur replied that it was good for 
Hungary. It was erected in 1944; I did not ask any more 
questions. During the Russian occupation, Hungarians had 
to learn Russian in schools but not since the liberation. 

Hungary does not produce its own cars; in the streets 
and highways one encounters mostly German and Russian 
cars, occasionally a French Renault. Trolley cars still exist 
and are fast and efficient. 

Hungarians, even the bellboys in the hotel were very 
eager to please the tourists and asked if we enjoyed our 
day. Not exactly like French or Americans! 

On the third day I walked through the city shops, out of 
curiosity to see what kind of goods they had! There was 
nothing attractive to buy for a westerner. The merchandise 
was of poor quality and the displays unattractive. They had 
everything necessary for their own use. Luxury products 
were imported from abroad—cards, perfumes, liquors, etc. 
There were embroidered goods galore, hanging along the 
promenade. There was no shortage of food but whatever we 
ate was very heavy and portions were enormous. The most 
difficult thing to.get was grilled fish or meat. Even toast was 
special. Pollution was high, my eyes were scratching so I 
had to constantly use eyedrops. The salespeople in the 
shops were not pleasant, nobody spoke a foreign language, 
sometimes we heard a little German by the hotel staff who 
were well-trained and extremely polite. We visited the 
National Museum which did not impress me terribly. One 
evening we went on a boat ride; everything was lit. It was 
very impressive from an architectural point of view; there 
were beautiful buildings all along the shores of the Danube. 
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At our hotel, the other guests were predominantly 
businesspeople, mostly Japanese who were always. in 
groups, a few Americans and French. Lots of Germans. 
Everybody was trying to do business. Some people asked 
me if I were a businesswoman. It was taken for granted that 
you come to Hungary on business. We were planning to 
take the boat (hydrofoil) to Vienna but the temperature was 
35 degrees Celsius (93 Fahrenheit) and the hydrofoil was 
not air conditioned, so we decided to take a chauffeur-driven 
car. The trip by car to Vienna cost us $100. We crossed part 
of Hungary which is not picturesque. It has a very flat 
landscape; only the Austrian frontier where the mountains 
start is scenic! The first impression was totally different from 
Hungary. The whole atmosphere was like that of any 
western country. The shop displays were filled with attractive 
merchandise, there were plenty of goods we would have 
liked to purchase. Life was much more expensive. You could 
get a meal for $10, like in Budapest. We visited a few 
churches and museums showing collections of art. We went 
to the opera where people were dressed up and the 
performance was very well staged. 

After a few days in Vienna, we proceeded to Prague. 
We flew on an Austrian airline, a very short flight. Control at 
the airport was very easy. We exchanged money right at the 
airport, 24 kroner for $1. The porter was 5 kroner. We 
boarded a taxi and the driver immediately told us that if we 
paid him in dollars, it would be cheaper. The trip from the 
airport to the hotel cost five American dollars. Our hotel was 
the Esplanade, centrally located but rather dilapidated. The 
rooms were not ready, we had to wait. They were facing a 
courtyard and were very dreary. The passports were 
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examined as if we were at customs, and we had to wait to 
get them back. The furniture in the hotel was pre-war, the 
upholstery faded and not attractive. The only luxury left from 
the good old times, when the hotel was luxurious, were the 
bohemian crystal chandeliers. The maid started to tell me, 
in Czech, how bad things were. There was no television in 
the room like in Budapest or Vienna. Everything was poorer 
and more primitive. The hotel was around the corner from 
the famous Wenceslaw Square which is the widest street in 
Prague and the sight of protests against the Russian 
occupation. Along the square are delicatessen shops, very 
well supplied with sausages, game, etc. But people had to 
stand in line and the merchandise in the stores was of very 
cheap quality. What a difference from Budapest. Both 
countries were liberated about the same time from the 
Russian yoke but the impact of communism was more 
deeply rooted here. What communism did to this rich and 
prosperous country!!! Streets were not very clean; there was 
garbage on the sidewalks. People spoke mostly German and 
a little English. Food was cheap: a veal cutlet and potatoes 
were 15 kroner and a piece of strudel, 99 kroner with tip, in 
dollars, $4.25. 

When we walked through the city, the paint on most of 
the housing was peeling. Especially sad was the sight of the 
magnificent Baroque buildings under scaffolding; T thought 
they were being repaired. But one day as I was sitting in the 
lobby of the hotel, a woman started a conversation with me, 
naturally wanting to know where I was from, etc. I asked her 
about the buildings being repaired under scaffolding. She 
answered that there was no money repairs; the 
scaffolding was there just to prevent the buildings from 
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crumbling. When I saw how dilapidated that beautiful city 
was after the communist occupation, it was total degradation 
of human dignity. 

For my first breakfast, I asked for tea and toast, I got 
plain bread. When I explained I wanted the bread toasted 
the next morning, I got my grilled bread. The attitude of the 
people was tough; when you know how to approach them 
and start talking they mellow. But you have to fight for 
everything. I suppose it was all those years of occupation 
that made them so harsh. Good tips helped a lot, as usual. 
A good tip was under an American dollar. The bellboy, 5 
kroner. The maid in the hotel who cleaned 12 rooms 
received a salary of 2,000 kroner. Little details such as no 
shutters on the windows or no extra napkin at breakfast 
were bothersome. Foreign television was available in 
French, Russian, or German on CNN. A taxi chauffeur made 
1,700 kroner per month. A Russian car he was driving cost 
13,000 kroner. The young generation were very rude. The 
old guard were very nice. This is, of course, the impact of 
communism. Everything was still under government control 
when we were there—the shops, the taxis, the hotels. 
Prague was a very impressive city from an architectural 
point of view—magnificent monuments, palaces, museums, 
fantastic Baroque architecture. If you stand on top of the 
seven hills where the presidential palace is located and look 
around, you encounter beauty everywhere. Among the 
churches we visited, two struck me the most: St. Nicholas 
Baroque Church and the Gothic Cathedral. The library was 
very well displayed and kept in an ancient monastery, a very 
quiet place on the top of the seven hills. There were crowds 
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of tourists everywhere, especially Italians; it was very 
affordable for them. 

My trip took place immediately after the liberation of 
these countries. I hear now that the Czech republic is very 
prosperous and that all the monuments have been restored 
and the buildings refurbished. Prague is again one of the 
most attractive cities in Central Europe. 
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MY TRIP TO ISRAEL 

I always wanted to visit the Holy Land and finally I did. 
Through a friend, who is a parishioner of an old Episcopal 
church in New York, my dream was fulfilled. It was a group 
tour of Israel; we were 22 people, young and old, and our 
leader wasjhe vicar of the church. We departed on the 15th 
of May, 1995 from Newark airport (first time for me) in the 
evening on an El Al flight with one stop in London. It was my 
first experience with El Al. They asked us to be at the airport 
three hours ahead of time, supposedly for security reasons. 
The whole security cross examination took no more than 15 
minutes. One of the first questions I was asked was if I was 
carrying any arms in my suitcase. Strange question. If I 
carried arms would I tell them? I doubt it. They are 
supposed to check your luggage anyway. After we passed 
through security and went to our gate, we had to wait about 
two hours before boarding the plane. Our plane was full to 
capacity and uncomfortable, with narrow seats so it was 
difficult to stretch our legs. I don’t know if the personnel of 
El Al wanted to assert themselves by being unpleasant 
because the hostesses, while efficient, were not friendly; we 
never saw a smile on their faces. On the plane there were 
many Hasidic Jews who were praying during certain hours, 
covering their heads with shawls. When we landed in 
London at Heathrow Airport and were in the waiting lounge 
for an hour and a half, the Hasidics immediately went to the 
wall, covered their heads and started to pray. The food on 
the plane was mediocre (airlines generally serve you bad 
food nowadays). 
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It was the first time that I had heard Hebrew spoken; I 
mean a whole conversation in Hebrew. We arrived in Tel 
Aviv on May 16 where a bus was waiting for us with an 
Israeli guide (all guides were Israelis). Tel Aviv is a big, 
noisy city on the Mediterranean Sea with lots of traffic. Along 
the shore were big beaches and huge hotels one after the 
other—Hilton, Sheraton, Ramada, etc.—a reminder of the 
French Riviera or maybe more of Miami. Everywhere there 
were new buildings being erected, tall skyscrapers in the 
most extraordinary shapes. We spent the night at a motel; 
dinner was reasonably edible. In every hotel in Israel there 
were huge buffets (self service) with all sorts of cold dishes 
and salads and another buffet with hot meals. The most 
rewarding meal was what they call Israeli breakfast. It 
consisted of tomatoes, cucumbers, cheeses, all sorts of 
breads, different kinds of eggs, marmalade, sweet cakes, 
etc. We were served by Abyssinians—nice faces and polite 
people. oWe departed for Jerusalem on May 17. The 
baggage in all the hostels and hotels were handled 
efficiently; before departure we put our suitcases outside our 
rooms. Nothing was ever stolen!! 

Efficiency is everywhere, performed by young people, in 
all kinds of jobs. The trip from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem was a 
rather short one by American standards, maybe 1!4 hours. 
Our lodgings in Jerusalem were in an Anglican Episcopalian 
hospice, quite beautiful like a cloister; the rooms were very 
nice with a shower. (Not luxurious but comfortable.) Our 
hospice was in East Jerusalem which is populated by Arabs, 
West is Israelis. I was anticipating with great emotion seeing 
Jerusalem. It made a strange impression on me. It is not 
only two cities—West and East; in the middle is old 
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Jerusalem which is like a third city. This city is surrounded 
by a wall and inside those walls the three religions—Jewish, 
Islamic and Christian—live side by side. In the West is the 
newly built section with large avenues, nice houses, and 
residential sections; the richer part of Jerusalem. In the East 
is the Muslim section populated by Arabs. There is 
practically no contact between East and West. The East is 
tacitly boycotted by the Israelis. We had the opportunity to 
walk through the streets, enter the shops, which are very 
poor, and have lunch in a small Arabic restaurant. It was 
empty and when I asked how business was, the response 
was, There is no business; the Israelis are not coming into 
east Jerusalem.” The leader of our group, who was invited 
to dinner by the director of the Jerusalem museum, couldn’t 
get back to East Jerusalem because his hosts had a West 
Jerusalem license plate (Hebrew) and they preferred not 
driving into East Jerusalem. He was stunned. There was 
peace; and this was all you heard among the Arabs along 
with the hope that it would last. The Israelis greet you with 
Shalom (peace). What kind of peace? It will take time; they 
probably have to get used to the idea of no violence! As far 
as we were concerned, the Arabs were friendly and 
cooperative. In the Jewish stores, they did not pay any 
attention to us; it was a strange attitude since Israel lives by 
tourism. 

We started our visit at the Mount of Olives, which is on 
a hill. There are remnants of an ancient church on the top of 
the hill. The sight from there towards Jerusalem is 
spectacular. A little further down was the Jewish cemetery, 
the burial site of numerous well-known people. We then 
walked (a very long walk) to the Church of All Nations 
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(Franciscan) adjoining the Garden of Gethsemane, site of 
Jesus’ betrayal. At the peak of the Mount, there was a 
Russian monastery and church built in the 1920s, 
considered a modern church. We entered the old city and 
visited the Christian sites: the Sepulcher Church of the Virgin 
Mary, where she is buried in an impressive church built 
underground. When you enter it is so dark that you have to 
get used to it; you discover that there are steps going 
down—about 45-50 steps—which lead to the crypt. Every¬ 
where we went, there were crowds of people from all over 
the world, Spaniards, Argentineans, Greeks, Americans and 
even priests from Russia. We visited different churches; 
among the most important was the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher. We started on the Via Dolorosa and ended in the 
church passing the 14 stations of the cross. What troubled 
me most was the commercial side of all the religions; you 
could not escape it. We walked along the Via Dolorosa, a 
narrow cobbled street and encountered Catholics holding a 
big cross, stopping at the stations with prayer books and 
singing hymns. On both sides of the street there were 
several merchants, souvenir shops, little boys, sticking 
postcards in your face, shouting, “Three for a dollar.” They 
were also trying to sell beads: Nothing that was related to 
religion. The Church of the Holy Sepulcher was a large 
church divided into chapels of different denominations— 
Armenians, Catholics, Copts, Greeks, Syrians—and, in the 
middle of the church under a dome, there is the tomb of 
Christ. We had to stand in line to enter; a Greek priest stood 
in front of the entrance and would let only five or six people 
inside. We entered a tiny chapel and had to bend to enter 
the crypt where Jesus’ tomb is (the tomb is the rock under 
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which he was buried). We lit a candle but couldn’t stay long 
enough to gather our thoughts or pray because there were 
other people in line behind us! 

We were in the most holy Christian place, the tomb of 
Christ, but could not gather our thoughts or pray because 
hundreds of people were waiting for their turn. Very 
disappointing for religious people. It disturbed me. We visited 
the tomb of David. There was an empty tomb with religious 
objects and some torahs on top. I asked if David was buried 
there. The answer was no. The actual tomb was never found 
and nobody knows where he is really buried. In the same 
building, on a different level, is the Coenaculum, the room of 
the Last Supper. Next to the room containing David’s tomb 
is the room where Jesus washed the feet of his disciples. 
Today the room houses a synagogue. 

We visited the Armenian quarter which is a section in 
the old city surrounded by a wall. The Armenians only let 
tourists visit St. James Cathedral, rebuilt in the 12th century. 
It used to be a Georgian church that was abandoned. (The 
Crusaders helped the Armenians rebuild the church.) The 
rest—the convent, the museum, the seat of the Patriarch 
and especially the famous library with its 4,000 illuminated 
manuscripts—was not open to the general public. I had a 
letter of introduction from the Armenian archbishop in New 
York to the Patriarch so we were privileged to see the 
manuscripts and the cloister as well as the Patriarch’s 
headquarters, where we were received by his Beatitude 
Torkom Manoogian. It was a very serene quarter. The 
museum was just two rooms with mostly religious objects 
displayed and on the walls photographs of the Armenian 
genocide by the Turks! We were told that the manuscripts 
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were handled only by Archbishop David, who had the key to 
the library. 

The priest who was assigned to us spoke perfect 
English and took us into the library where Archbishop David 
met us. He showed us a few illuminated manuscripts dating 
from the 9th to the 11th century. There were just four in our 
group; it was the vicar who decided whom to take on that 
tour. The library contained 4,000 illuminated manuscripts. 
(The Morgan Library in New York has about 500.) They 
were impeccably preserved and when the archbishop 
opened the manuscripts, the gilding and the colors looked as 
if they were painted recently. Every page was covered with 
a piece of silk to preserve the gilding and the paintings. All 
of us were very impressed. When we were taken into the 
patriarchal headquarters, it was an impressive building. We 
entered a huge drawing room with pictures of royalties from 
various countries; even of England and a young King 
Hussein among others. I asked why all the portraits of the 
royalty were on the wall. The answer was that they had all 
visited the Patriarchate. We were offered coffee and cookies 
(Armenian hospitality) and the patriarch was very gracious. 
There are 5,000 Armenians in Jerusalem. We returned to 
East Jerusalem with a friend and strolled through the streets 
of the Arab section of the city with its small shops, but 
nothing much to buy, mostly souvenirs. People were friendly 
and we had lunch in a small restaurant. I asked the owner 
how business was now that there was peace? He answered 
that there was no business and pointed out that the restau¬ 
rant was empty. The Israelis from the West Bank don’t enter 
the Arab section; it was a tacit boycott. He said the Israelis 
were very mistrustful and scared to come into the Arab 
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section but everybody speaks of peace and hopes it will 
last!! 

The next day we visited Hadassah Hospital where 
Chagall’s twelve windows were displayed in the synagogue. 
We also visited Yad Vashem Holocaust Museum where 
photographs of the holocaust were exhibited as well as 
some pieces of art. We then proceeded to the Israeli 
Museum which was a modern structure surrounded by a 
Noguchi Garden with sculptures displayed all over. I 
personally went to the archeological wing which is quite rich 
in antiquities with a special pavilion where the Dead Sea 
Scrolls are displayed. In the afternoon we were driven to 
Bethlehem where we had to change buses (to one with art 
Arab license plate) to proceed to Shepherds Field; we then 
returned to the village and boarded our bus. Bethlehem was 
populated mostly by Arabs and Israeli buses didn’t venture 
into Bethlehem. It will take a long time, if peace lasts, to rid 
that land of mistrust. That evening a priest from St. George’s 
explained to our group the humanitarian programs of the 
Episcopal Diocese in Jerusalem designed to help the 
Palestinians. A political discussion followed. As it was 
Friday, we heard the sirens from the old city announcing the 
beginning of the sabbath. 

Our next stop was Masada (a fortress built by King 
Herod). On our way we passed through the Judean desert 
which is quite impressive in its severe beauty, we passed 
some Bedouin camps with sheep and goats in the pasture 
and the pipe system that supplied water. Masada was 
situated on the Dead Sea where the temperature was 115 
degrees. The Dead Sea has lots of minerals and mud that 
can be applied on the body for therapeutic purposes. 
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There was a nice beach with a restaurant and hotel 
filled with Russians, which was not a very attractive sight. 
Russians were everywhere, especially in the beach resorts. 
It probably reminded them of their own beaches on the 
Black Sea. There was no way we could swim in the Dead 
Sea; it was so salty that we could only float! And it was 
impossible to sink! 

Before I left for Israel my doctor warned me not to go up 
to the mountain in Masada. I suffered from asthma and he 
said it would be too dusty for my condition. The whole group 
boarded the finicular that went up the mountain. I stayed 
alone down below. There was a shelter under a pergola and 
a fruit stand. Sitting at a table, I heard Romanian being 
spoken. Having lived in Romania many years and speaking 
the language, I started to talk to the men. I asked them what 
were they doing in Masada. The answer was construction 
work. Everywhere in the hills, houses were being built for the 
settlements. My second question was how did they get this 
job? Apparently, the Israelis go to Romania, recruit workers, 
bring them over to Israel and assign them to build houses. 
In Romania there are no jobs and in Israel they are better 
paid. They get a contract for a certain amount of time and 
then return home. They were very curious about America, 
asking me numerous questions about life here. During the 
conversation, I learned something about Israel. They 
mistrust Palestinians to such an extent that they prefer to 
bring workers from Eastern Europe instead of hiring the local 
people (Palestinians). 

On the way back, we passed the caves of Qumran, 
where the Dead Sea Scrolls were discovered. These were 
quite impressive sights; huge caves among the rocky 
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mountains. We had a very good dinner at our guide’s 
cousin’s restaurant. The next day we visited the Dome of the 
Rock, the most important of Muslim temples and had to take 
off our shoes to enter. In the middle of the Mosque, there 
was a rock believed by the Muslims to be the place where 
Abraham sacrificed Isaac. The interior was very richly 
decorated in mosaics and the floor was covered with 
priceless oriental rugs. The dome of the Mosque was real 
gold and has been regilded lately! If you walk out of the 
Mosque, walk a few steps down, and turn right, you’ll find 
yourself in front of the Wailing Wall, which is adjacent to the 
platform of the Mosque. On the right were women, on the 
left, men. Women were standing in tears in front of the wall. 
Some wrote little notes on paper, folded them and stuck 
them in the wall. Supposedly these wishes would come true. 
What was disturbing to me was that ail three religions 
seemed to be commercialized. In front of the Dome, in front 
of the Wailing Wall and on the Via Dolorosa, there were 
merchants everywhere selling postcards, beads and even 
food! Shouting three for a dollar, selling three postcards for 
a dollar. 

Our next stop was Jericho and our Israeli guide decided 
that we would drive over a narrow winding road through the 
mountains. It was a spectacular ride in between the cliffs. 
This road was not used much anymore. Our driver, Avi, did 
a marvelous job on that narrow path. We saw the Roman 
aqueduct that still carries water between Jerusalem and 
Jericho. Jericho is now controlled by Palestinians, 
Palestinian army and police. They waved to us and we 
waved back. Many vegetable gardens were planted and lots 
of fruits, olives, mangos, papayas and grapes as well as 
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flowers. In Jericho we saw houses in the midst of 
construction abandoned for lack of money. Arafat’s house 
was pointed out to us: it was a single small white house, not 
big or gaudy! We had lunch at a restaurant in Jericho. There 
was a poster of Arafat, the first we saw. Food was served 
buffet style. We stood in line due to the numerous tourists. 
In front of the restaurant, there was a camel resting. Some 
people in our group climbed on the camel and had their 
picture taken!! 

After lunch, we drove along the Jordan River, which 
disappointed me. I imagined it would be a much larger river. 
Next to the river was barbed wire with no trespassing signs 
because it was Jordanian territory. Not long ago, before the 
signing of the peace agreement with Jordan, one could not 
drive through that region because the Israelis and 
Jordanians were shooting at each other! You had to detour 
through the mountainous desert to get to the Sea of Galilee. 
Now the passage is free. On our way to Galilee, we visited 
a local kibbutz and saw the remains of a very well-preserved 
5th century structure with mosaic floors from a synagogue 
uncovered by the kibbutzim as they were digging a path. We 
continued our journey to Tiberius, where we checked into 
our hotel, Cesar Hotel, big and modern, air-conditioned, 
facing the Sea of Galilee which was a superb sight. 

Tiberius was a summer resort that looked like a Riviera 
resort, frequently visited by the Russian emigrants to Israel. 
They filled the hotel. On one of the three evenings we 
stayed in Tiberius. While coming down for dinner, I 
encountered crowds of people in the hall of the hotel. I 
commented to a friend in our group that I had never seen so 
many ugly people gathered in one spot. These were the 
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Russians. A reminder of Brighton Beach in Brooklyn! I called 
it the russification of Israel, i quite often used my knowledge 
of the Russian language when I wanted some service. In the 
hotel most of the young people who were helping at the 
tables were Russians emigres. At the buffet, the cook was 
Russian. At the newsstand, there was a Russian woman. 
When I asked for a newspaper in the English language, she 
did not understand, so I immediately switched to Russian. 
She gave me a French newspaper instead of English, but 
she did not realize the difference! 

In Tiberius, I had a funny experience. I needed some 
money. I had a Citibank Visa Card and went to the cash 
machine in front of Bank Leumi and tried to get some cash. 
The directions were in Hebrew. I asked a young man 
standing next to me if he could help me with the machine 
because I couldn’t read the directions. He spoke to me in 
English and asked where from I came. I answered that I was 
from New York; he then wanted to know why I didn’t speak 
Hebrew? He thought everybody speaks Hebrew in New 
York. We devoted one day of our stay to an excursion to 
Mount Tabor, the site of Jesus’ transfiguration and the 
appearance of Moses and Elijah. The Church of the 
Transfiguration was at the top of the mountain and buses 
didn’t drive up there because of the very narrow winding 
road. There were four large taxis, more like limousines, 
driving the tourists up the mountain. It surprised me that all 
four were Mercedes-Benz, German cars. I did not expect 
Israelis to buy German cars! I found out later that the 
Mercedes-Benz cars were part of compensation from the 
German government for the Holocaust. We visited a Greek 
Orthodox Church where some old Armenian tiles were 
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covering part of a wall. Our leader pointed that out to me. 
The sight of the valley from the top of Mount Tabor was 
extraordinary in beauty! Then we drove through the Jezreel 
Valley to Mt. Carmel, a Carmelite monastery. Our leader, 
Steve Garmey, read some passages from the Old 
Testament and a member of our group sang! Her name was 
Georgia, a young black woman with a beautiful voice. We 
had lunch at a Druze restaurant in a garden. 

We stopped in Cana, but the access to the church we 
wanted to visit was blocked by road construction. We 
proceeded back to the Northern shore of the Sea of Galilee 
where we boarded a boat and crossed the sea to Tiberius. 
That day the temperature was 120 degrees, but it was a dry 
heat. We were told that from Masada on the Dead Sea 
through our journey along Jericho and Tiberius not to 
remove our hats, to wear dark glasses and to always carry 
bottles of water. Sipping water was a continuous exercise to 
fight dehydration. On our ninth day, we drove to the Golan 
Heights to Kursi. We visited the ruins of a Byzantine church 
built from lava rock and stopped at Tabgah where we were 
able to exchange money from a money machine. A few 
people in our group took advantage of this opportunity! 

Our next stop was Mt. Beatitudes, where an Englishman 
in our group read from the Bible, a passage from Matthew. 
We wandered in the park, bought some postcards and 
proceeded to Korazem where we stopped to see the ruins. 
We continued to Zafat, one of the four Jewish holy cities. We 
visited the souvenir shops in the artists’ colony and a few art 
galleries. We returned to Tiberius and before dinner, 
attended a one-hour slide show on the history of Galilee. 
Naturally, it was an abbreviation of the history of Israel, but 
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the colors and cinematography were good. We left Tiberius 
on the tenth day of our pilgrimage and proceeded. to 
Capernaum. We stopped to see the water plant from the 
Sea of Galilee. Our Israeli guide whose name was Mordecai 
told us that Syria at one point threatened to poison Israel’s 
water supply. Since then the Israelis have stationed mice at 
various points along the water route to test the water every 
hour to see if they become sick. In Capernaum we saw an 
open-air church built on the traditional site of Peter’s house 
and some ancient ruins. We then proceeded to Tabgah, 
where Steve Garmey conducted a service beside the Sea of 
Galilee. The altar was a big rock on top of which stood a 
cross. Some people from our group read from the New 
Testament and Georgia sang a Hallelujah! This service on 
the shore of the Sea of Galilee performed under a pergola 
was a beautiful moment to remember. Everybody in the 
group became very emotional during the service. After the 
service, we visited a church built around the traditional rock 
where Jesus fed the multitude with bread and fish. We then 
proceeded to Nazareth, a city with a population of 80,000 
people. 1 never expected to see a big city. I must admit I 
was quite surprised. During the time of Jesus, Nazareth had 
a population of 120-150. We checked into St. Gabriel’s 
Guest House. The view from the garden overlooking the city 
was spectacular, especially in the evening when the city was 
all lit up. We visited the Church of the Annunciation 
(Catholic) and viewed the cave thought to be the site of 
Gabriel’s announcement to Mary. 

The Church of the Annunciation was a huge, modern 
structure and inside there were modern murals depicting 
some saints that were not interesting to me. The church 
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lacked any attraction to the amazement of some people in 
our group. Day eleven was our last day on the road. We 
proceeded to Acre (Akko) where we visited the crusaders’ 
underground city. It was being restored and was quite 
impressive with its wide round columns and the arched 
ceilings. We walked through a tunnel bending our heads. We 
saw some Roman aqueducts and a Roman amphitheater. 
Only the lower part of the amphitheater was from the Roman 
period, the rest had been rebuilt. Georgia sang an aria from 
Cavalleria Rusticana, “Regina Celle.” We were given 
certificates of pilgrimage from our guide. 

We were on our way to Tel Aviv, where hotel rooms 
were available for us to rest before our flight back home. It 
was a long flight! Twelve hours. We boarded the 747 jet at 
1:30 in the morning. Before departure, we went through a 
cross examination concerning whereabouts, luggage, etc. 
and hung around Tel Aviv airport for twelve hours. Not a 
very attractive airport. We arrived in New York early on a 
Friday morning after a two week trip to Israel. 




MY TRIP TO ALASKA 


During one of those hot New York summers, when I had 
no plans to go to Europe, a friend suggested a cruise to 
Alaska. I had heard so much about the scenic beauty of that 
state, that I thought it might be a good opportunity to get 
away from the heat of New York and into a glacial environ¬ 
ment. We flew to Vancouver and boarded a twelve-deck ship 
of Holland American Lines. Rather luxurious, it was a 
floating amusement park. It had a few swimming pools, two 
health clubs, a casino and evening entertainment, which was 
quite enjoyable. I especially remember one evening when 
the crew, which consisted entirely of Indonesians, performed 
their native music which included unusual songs and some 
dances. The first twenty-four hours we were in open sea but 
then we entered into the scenic estuary which was out of 
this world. When you come from the eastern part of the 
continent and encounter this beautiful wilderness, one that 
you could not imagine ever existed, you are in a different 
world. On both sides of the shores, there were wild forests 
covered with snow and huge mountains of glaciers. As it 
was a warm summer, some glaciers were melting and 
cracking, and occasionally we could hear a tremendous 
noise. When I saw those glaciers floating in the sea, it 
reminded me of the Titanic. Supposing we hit one of them, 
what would happen? But everything went smoothly. 

The food was good and was served upstairs in the 
dining room, buffet style. One could feed a regiment from 
the amount of food on board: smoked fish, cold cuts, all 
sorts of salads, cheeses and hot dishes. The passengers 
were helping themselves with shameless portions and 
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multiple helpings. They probably wanted to get their money’s 
worth in spite of their weight. The passengers were mostly 
middle-class Americans, and I must admit I never saw so 
many out-of-shape people, young and old. I was watching 
one obese man swallowing three desserts which he had 
accumulated on his plate! 

I was a little disappointed not seeing more wild life. We 
encountered one lonely bear walking on the shore. There 
were whales, but not too many. I suppose tourism and the 
boat traffic scared the animals away and there were few left. 
During the trip, which lasted for nine days, the boat docked 
in three places. All three were small localities: one main 
street and very few shops for tourists to buy postcards, 
embroidered napkins, dolls, etc., and lots of Russian-made 
wooden goods. In one of the towns, there was a Russian 
church; we tried to visit, but it was locked. 

One could take a helicopter and travel to top of the 
glaciers, but we did not venture that expedition. We took a 
little train that went up into the mountains; the winding ride 
was quite frightening; when you looked out of the window, 
you could see the precipice. The view was astounding! But 
frankly, I was glad when we were back in the village. Some 
villages didn’t even have a drug store or any emergency 
facilities. I asked if someone were to get sick, what could be 
done? The answer was that the nearest locality with a plane 
was asked to pick up a person. It sounded like the middle 
ages, but people were surviving in that environment. When 
we got to the very end of our excursion, the ship had to turn 
around. It was quite a maneuver. Not exactly being an 
optimist, I expected to see the boat hitting one of the 
glaciers. The crew were experienced and the captain was in 
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full command. The return trip seemed more monotonous, 
having admired the landscape once. After nine days we 
returned to Vancouver, booked hotel rooms in front of the 
harbor and witnessed the arrival and departure of all those 
big ships. It reminded me of old days when New York harbor 
was busy with that kind of international traffic. I made the 
remark to my friend, “Why don’t they revive the New York 
harbor? There are so many cruises all year round! And 
plenty of boats that could dock." We heard so much about 
Vancouver that we decided to stay 24 hours in that city. The 
center was very modern with big skyscrapers. We took a 
bus tour, stopped off at the new library which was a round 
building encompassed in square glass. The old part of the 
city, the residential section was quite beautiful with nice 
homes, lots of grass and flowers. It was a big modern city, 
expanding rapidly. We left the next day to return to New 
York. 
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One of the Tarasoff houses in Moscow 
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